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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangiveus, precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great. men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.-Du For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


heal 

We regret to have to announce that the publication 
of the Zxaminer will be temporarily discontinued after 
this date. Due intimation will be given, through the 
medium of the public press and by private circulars, 
of future arrangements. 


The ae but happily not very serious accident to 


Ls id not the Marquis of Harting- 
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reading. ‘The size and character of the minority against 
its enforcement ought, however, to be a warning to the 
Government. It numbered _fifty-taree, ‘and included 
several undoubted Conservatives, as well as advanced 


and malcontent Liberals. It is an open secret that Sir - 


Stafford Northcote will, in the event of “ urgency” being 
demanded for too many things, be compelled to join his 

“ young friends ” of the Conservative ‘ ‘ Party of Action, ” 
such as Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Gorst. - It is very 
doubtful if there should be urgency for. the. Estimates ; 
it is not doubtful at all that there should be no urgency 
for the important stages of the Land Bill. In fact, the 
cliture has yet to be put on its trial. The moment it 
becomes—as it well may become—a mere .expréession of 
the tyranny or impatience of a majority, it begins to be a 
serious danger to.our Parliamentary institutions. 


The result of the debate in the House of Lords on the 
proposal to open National Galleries and“Museums on 
Sundays showed that, although not* successful, the sup- 
porters of this measure of social improvement need not 
despair. It is somewhat surprising, however, to be told 
by a contemporary that the arguments of Lord Dun- 
raven were of the usual stock order. It is a sigh of the 
justice of the case when the same arguments are regularly 
advanced in the periodical attempts to break «down the 
walls of prejudice and puritanism. © It is a sign of yielding 
weakness on the part of the defenders, when “they have 
to resort to new and ingenious means of resistance. . We 
take leave to say that this question is not mainly a 
“working-man’s question.” There are thousands who, 


a Sunday cocina used, od 
: . by th ”* ’ : Py 


moving the enforcement of the c/éture on Thursday night, a 
so as to bring. the Coercion Bill to the stage of a°third | 





according to the conventional cant of this phrase, are 
not “working men,” although they work as hard, and often 
harder than most of our mechanics and labourers. Offices 
and shops: turn out upon the Sunday a population, as it 
would be elsewhere, though only a fraction of London, the 
members of which have no resource on a Sunday afternoon, 
the only real day of rest that they have for mental and 
esthetic training and culture. It is something bordering 
on absurdity to be reminded by archiepiscopal lips of 
the reason alleged by the sapient Maidstone municipals , 
for closing their museum on Sundays. If the fact of a 





prefer that freedom of choice as to “ abt ath 
Apostle of the Gentiles:announced,. will. thin that K 
sington Museum or the National Gallery would ‘b 
fitter place for the confidential whispering which dis- 
turbs the devout worshipper in many of our London 
churches and chapels. But this is only an instance of 
the growing weakness of the defenders of Sabbatism. 
‘The argument that the liberality Of | the»Duke'c ;, West- 
minster was not availed of by the anal rh me nen :shard 











ated by’ the supporters of oe ‘freedom. re 
earnest and attentive audience which listen to the Sur d 
League lectures is another proof. But the “ thin aan 
of the wedge” argument is too “stockish,” That the 
signataries of petitions: really represent, a dee geatet 


that Sunday opening . ‘might - involye »them»gagains 
their wills in Sunday ,Jabour, - seems: too -laugha 

to any one who observes: the. thousands streamingy ou 

of Landon on a fine Sunday. The publicans ot 
London know this well, and therefore advocate—at: least, 
we are told they do—the opening ‘of museitnis..» It doy 
not much matter whether’ they do*or not ;*thé “choi 
does ‘not: lie between museums and ‘public houses, :t u 


embittered. by the « feeling that its: hours” ‘might | be 
pleasantly and profitably spent in the picture-gallery or 
museum, and some few hours of renovation of the taste | 
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the religious exercises of the morning, It is easy for 
noble lords and right reverend prelates to blandly 


recommend study after a day’s work. Perhaps thirteen 
or fifteen hours of service ina shop would not leave thei 


mental or physical faculties as fresh as might be desirable 
for the enjoyment or use of pictures or specimens. But 
any stick serves to beat a dog, and any sort of reasoning 
is apparently thought sufficient to drive away the 
assailants of the Puritan Sunday. TZamen usque re- 
current, 


For something like the same reason that the best 
thief-taker is an ex-thief, Sir William Harcourt, as a 
devoted follower of the strident journalist who invented 
‘<Tmperialism,” and whose only stroke of humout was 
his signature “ Verax,” is likely to make a good autocrat. 
On Monday night he tried to play the 7é/e to some 
purpose, when he said off-hand that he should take steps 
to see that the Burials Act is enforced in Guernsey. 
Perhaps the people, and still more “the States” of 
Guernsey may yet have something to say on this head. 
So long as the Channel Islands have special privileges, 
these should be respected. It is beyond doubt that 
no intimation was sent to “the States” beforehand of 
the intention of the Government to pass a Burials Act 
affecting the Channel Islands ; and even were the peremp- 
tory demand of the Nonconformists of Guernsey good 
in law that an order in council can _ override 
all local legislation, those opposed to the issue 
of such an order should, if they so desire, be heard by 
counsel beforehand. The parties for and against the 
Act in the islands are easily balanced, and it would be 
difficult to say whether Nonconformists or Anglicans 
carry off the palm for “unfinished” invective ; but it is 
the carelessness of Mr. Osborne Morgan that has set 
them by the ears.’ A similar difficulty to that in the 
Channel Islands is singularly enough about to cause 
trouble in India, where the Bishop of Madras brings 
forward a plea of objection almost identical with that of 
the Guernsey “ States.” 


‘It is rather too hastily taken for granted that Count 
Eulenberg, the Prussian Minister’ of the Interior, is to 
go the same way as Herr Camphausen, if not Count 
Harry von: Arnim ; and become, if not an exile, at 
least one of the “great discredited.” No doubt the 
difference between Prince Bismarck and the Count 
over a paragraph ina bill of secondary importance is 
merely an evidence of what has been going on behind 
the scenes for some time back. Count Eulenberg has, 
however, none of Arnim’s adventurousness. He is a 
“Prussian Whig;” and he is, excusably enough, un- 
prepared to go with the Chancellor in his attempt to 
realise the dreams of Lassalle. If he breaks with the 
Prince, no man of independent mind will be found 
willing to remain in the Cabinet. Hence the significance 
of the efforts of the Prince Imperial to patch up a peace 
between the two statesmen. The Prince Imperial is 
not yet so hostile to the Chancellor as the Empress, but 
there is no saying what time and such events as the 
virtual dismissal of Count Von Eulenberg"may do. 


— 


Unless the unexpected comes to pass, the marriage 
to-morrow of the eldest grandson of the Queen to.the 
niece of Prince Christian, and daughter of the unfortunate 
Duke Frederick of Augustenburg, will be one of the 
most auspicious of such events in our time. The fact 
that the union is the result of acquaintance, ripening 
naturally into affection, will render it especially pleasing 
in English eyes. There is, too, the possibility—which is 


said to be compensating Prince Bi 
able worries—that it may put an 
national feuds. Too much stress sh houl 

upon ‘that, however. "Louis , thought that, by a 
similar marriage, he had removed the Pyrenees ; whereas, 
as events turned out, that event simply made the Pyrenees 
more completely impassable than before. The compara- 
tive quietness of the preparations for the marriage is the 
best omen of its turning out a happy one. 






The most astonishing thing about Thursday’s admis- 


sion of lady students to University examinations at.. 


Cambridge is the size of the majority—398 to 32—by 
which the proposal was agreed. It is indeed the Sedan 
of old-fashioned Conservatism on a once exciting’ social 
subject. At the same time, such an admission ought to 
have been inevitable, when Girton was allowed to come 
into existence near Cambridge. If young ladies are 
allowed to live a University life, there need be no 
difficulty about their passing University examinations, 
Besides, it has long been plain—and the presence of=Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the Bishop of Peterborough at a 
meeting in London on Wednesday was only an addi- 
tional proof—that the Conservatism which means culture 
has been enlisted on the side of “ University extension,” 
to which the Girton College experiment bears the 
relation of a part to a whole. One thing is now to be 
hoped, that the concession to the lady student does not 
mean a concession to ignorance, or superficiality seeking 
to arrogate to itself the name of education. 


It.is possible, and it may be hoped that .it is Jlikely,. 


that we shall have ere very long an interesting contri- 
bution to the Free Trade controversy from Australia. 
At a conference which has been held at Sydney of 
Ministerial representatives of the different colonies, a 
joint commission has been appointed to arrange the 
bases of a uniform tariff for all of them. It ‘is 
somewhat too hastily taken for granted that this 


commission will come to nothing, because Victoria’ 


adheres to Protection and New South Wales to’ Free 
Trade. But it has gradually been dawning on the 


minds even of such devotees of Free Trade as Mr. 
Bright, that, under certain circumstances, it’ is the: 
reverse of a panacea for econoniical and other national : 
‘evils, that, in new countries more especially, a compro-: 


mise ‘between the nostrums of the two parties should be 
sought and may be found. ‘That is, indeed, the meaning 
of the interesting controversy of which M. Pouyer 
Quertier is the centre, or rather would be, but for the 
overshadowing personality—and personalities—of M. 
Gambetta. There is a danger of the Australian colonies 
being hopelessly distanced in the race of commercial 
communities through this conflict between Victoria and 
New South Wales ; and a serious effort should be made, 
by means of a commission or otherwise, to remove its 
cause or at least diminish its heat. 


All who know Professor Bonamy Price as a man, know 
him to be an uncompromising advocate of what is true, 
according to his opinions, a most fearless denunciator of 
what is unjust, an ardent advocate of what is right. His 
reputation as a political economist is scarcely enough 
described by the hackneyed terms ‘liberal and. en- 
lightened,” and needs no commendation from. us 
to enhance it. His opinions, therefore, as to the 
three F’s, as set forth by himself in his Memo- 
randum, appended to the preliminary report on 
agriculture, are of the utmost weight. He.considers that. 
fixity of tenure converts the landlord into a holder of a 
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rentcharge, an annuitant, a mortgagee, the ‘results of 
which would make the latter state ef Ireland worse than 
the first. Free sale is, to his thinkinz, confiscation of 
half of his property, for the tenant has nothing to sell, 
properly, but his improvements, He has no goodwill or 
interest, and to give him any is to rob the owner to that 
extent. Fair rents cannot be determined otherwise than 
by free contract ; no Government machinery can value 
rents justly. The three F’s stand condemned as false in 
principle, socially and economically ; {legislation, there- 
fore, which is based on even a‘partial acceptance of the 
false, can never produce true beneficial effects, 


The army of enumerators who are going through their 
preliminary drill for the census campaign will find unex- 
pected difficulties. But they will hardly be as puzzled 
as some of their Indian fellow-workers. One unhappy 
native enumerator in Malabar has written to ask direc- 
tions in a complicated case. He has found a Nair 
woman who, being well-to-do, has, after the custom of 
her people, taken to herself five husbands. The enu- 
merator has their names, their tribal or caste descriptions, 
but he piteously asks if he is to describe each of the five 
as “married or single.” Another conscientious enumerator 
has returned an ancient tomb. as a dwelling-house with a 
single inhabitant. In another case, an Ayah was-sorely 
disturbed in her mind as to the correctness of the return 
to the Sirkar, because. two. officials had separately 
reckoned her in their lists. ‘‘ All will be wrong, she told 
her mistress, for they have counted me twice, and are 
going to count mea third time.” Would that all our 
spinsters were actuated by the same loyal desire to make 
the census accurate ! 


A case of considerable interest on the relations be- 
tween authors and their printers came lately before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. A gentleman had employed 
a well-known firm to print and publish for him a work 
which rejoiced in the somewhat extraordinary title’ of 
“Dreams of my Solitudes on the Mechanism of the 
Heavens.” The real question in dispute between the 
parties was as to the duties which are imposed on pub- 
lishers with reference to correcting the proof sheets. 
The author claimed the maximum of indulgence from 
his printer. The reader’s duties were, in his opinion, 
“to correct grammatical errors, erase recundancies, 
correct tautologies, replace words with words of 
better meaning, make proper divisions, and such 
lie” —a task which we are afraid would im- 
pose somewhat onerous duties if applied to a large 
amount of the writing of the present day. In one of his 
letters the author stated that he thought the manager 
might easily devote at his leisure in his own house five 
hours a day to the correction of the print of his lucu- 
brations. Lord Coleridge said that he had always 
understood the law to be that, unless there was some 
special stipulation on the subject, if the author chose to 
make alterations and additions to the print of the manu- 
script, he must have the pleasure of paying for them. 


' A further consideration in the present case, which, though 


of less literary interest, was possibly of more importance 
to a right opinion as to its merits, was that the author in 
question was stated to have failed to make good certain 
payments to his publishers, and that the latter, in fact, 
claimed a substantial balance against him. A great mass 
of correspondence was produced in Court, but after a 
few witnesses had been called, the jury came to the 
opinion that the plaintiff had no case whatever, and 
accordingly judgment was entered in favour of the 
publishers. : ee 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1881. 


RUSSIAN OR ENGLISH? 


Although the Daily News repeats the assurance that no 
arguments or facts have as yet availed to alter the 
Ministerial decision to retire from all positions outside 
the frontier of India as it existed before the Afghan War, 
yet it is a public benefit to enlighten even the intention- 
ally ignorant on the subject. From. this point of view, 
the St. James’s Hall gathering was a great success. It 
has brought forward all that can be said for or against 
the retention of Candahar into the fullest light. Colonel 
Malleson was able, indeed, to explain to his audience, 
and so to the newspaper readers of the United Kingdom, 
that the public opinion of India had been sounded by 
himself. He was able to report that the feeling, not 
among Englishmen alone, but among the natives, and 
more especially the native troops, was one of indignant 
surprise at the proposal to give up all that had been won, 
and take the step, so fatal to the reputation of victors 
in .Asiatic eyes, of retrogression from a point of 
vantage. Mr. Maclean, than whom no one knows 
better the wants and capabilities of Western India, 
was able to urge that the commercial importance of 
Candahar under our Government, or a régime inspired by 
English ideas of equity, as well as upheld by English 
protection, would grow beyond the calculations of those 
who cry out about the expense of the continued occu- 
pation, ‘The value of commanding the trade which 








used to flow along the Candahar-Herat channel to. 


Cehtral Asia is well known, no less to the astute 
Russians than to the English students of the Central 
Asian contest. Whether it be to divert the course of a 
river, so as to fertilise their own possessions, and 
pauperise their enemies, or to divert the course of trade, 
so as to enrich their own subjects and injure their rivals, 
the servants of the Czar are ready to dare and do all. 


The commercial argument adyanced by men who have . 


made a careful study of the facts, and. do not ‘take it up 
merely as a supplementary one, has been far too much 
neglected. .The rivalry of Russia in Central Asia is not 
one of conquest or glory merely. The fixed purpose of 
advance is not merely framed to extend nominal empire : 
it is actuated by a thoroughly business-like determination 
to win the profits of peace by the hazards of war. 
It were indeed a sufficiently strong reason for estab- 
lishing ourselves in a position: to command the. best 
route to India, the route of foreign conquest, as Co!onel 
Malleson showed, that such a measure would insure not 
only peace, but the consciousness of peace. But it has 
been proved, not by political speakers attacking their 
opponents, but by practical men experienced in the 
wants of India, that, whatever may be the complacent 
denials of the danger of Russian invasion, there is a 
certainty of our losing a golden opportunity of controlling 
a profitable trade. If not English, the commerce of 
Central Asia will be Russian ; and to effect this, the 
conquests of Russia are pushed further and further ; and 
the gigantic enterprise of diverting the Oxus along its 


ancient bed to the Caspian is being prosecuted with a | 


resolute purpose of success. 


We in the meantime are assured that our Empire 


cannot stand the enormous outlay requisite for the 
secure tenure of the certain avenue of commerce, the 


possible route for invasion. We are assured b; the Duke 
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of Argyll that the intentions of Russia are strictly pacific, 
that the Czar or his lieutenants contemplate no menacing 
advance, because the Czar’s Ministers say so. These 
assurances, however, have of late received violent shocks 
to their credibility ; and there may be other surprises in 
store for the defenders of the orthodox faith in Russia’s 
pacific intentions, over and above the secret correspond- 
ence and the proposal for Central Asian partition. 
Russian diplomatists share with the Jesuits the reputed 
power of skilful mendacity. But they do not share with 
them the failure that has been wont to attend on their 
intrigues. It has been enough for Russian agents to 
work industriously abroad, while masking their opera- 
tions by glib diplomatic falsehoods at home. And it is 
partly the feeling of this, though it is not admitted, that 
underlies the assertion thrown out in the controversies 
on the present question, that the advocates of maintaining 
our hold on Afghanistan cannot really rest content 
at Candahar. We are told that the choice really 
lies between withdrawal completely within our established 
Indian frontier, implying an abstinence from exercising 
direct influence over either of the Afghan capitals, or 
extending our domination, direct or indirect, to Herat. 
This can only be true to those who feel that Russia’s 
designs tend necessarily to that point. Whether she 
intrigue for influence over those who hold the passes of 
the Kashmir territory, or those who command the 
Hindu Kush and the Khyber, it is felt that her real goal 
must be Herat, and that the question to be fixed is 
whether we shall leave all to the chance of the future, or 
anticipate the ultimate effects of the victorious campaign 
of Skobeleff against the Tekke Turcomans upon the 
future of Merv and the future of Herat. The principal 
-speaker on Tuesday has boldly and fully enunciated his 
views upon that point. And his opponents may fairly 
claim to make their assertion on good grounds. The 
question of the influence that is to prevail at Herat will 
undoubtedly be settled ere long ; Russian or English, which 
it is to be, will depend upon the decision as to Candahar 
—our determined stand or our unwise retreat. In the 
words of Lord Napier of Magdala, if the Russians are 
about to occupy Merv, of which they make no secret ; if 
they have an easy road to Herat, which is a fact well 
known, and a fortress there before them in a fertile 
country, held by a people without unity and without 
Aeaders, who that regards the course of Russian progress 
can doubt that, if we are timid, apathetic, or consenting, 
a few years will see them in possession of a fortress 
which, in their hands, will be rendered impregnable, and 
will command the road to India, with a facility for 
-aggression which may be measured by Ayub Khan’s 
rapid march to Candahar? 


The whole question of the Russian projects on Merv 
will become clear to any one who will read carefully a 
work which our List of New Books contains. In it Mr. 
Marvin has gathered together whatever is needful to be 
known as to Merv, past and present, in order to arrive at 
just conclusions as to its future. He takes the just 
ground of affirming that there can be no sympathy with 
the Turcomans themselves, whom he deservedly terms 
an anachronism and a curse. We cannot, even to erect 
a barrier against Russia, sympathise with, much less 
assist, manstealers of the most barbarous type. We 
might as well subsidise the Zulu warriors and send them 
to ravage the Dutch farms in the Transvaal. Those who 
have raised a fictitious cry for the brave and indepen- 
dent nomads, only put a good argument against them- 
selves in the mouths of the advocates of Russian 
moderation and indifference to conquest. In the words 


of Mr. Marvin, “ Russia is bound to fly the two-headed 
eagle above the ramparts of her Aral Caspian subjects, 


and for the maintenance of prestige seriously damaged _ 
by Lomakin’s failures.” But the undisturbed advance to . 


Merv, which will follow, all the more certainly because it 


is denied by Russian diplomatists, will be meant only as . 
a step in a longer march—a firm foothold, whence to — 
reach out a wider grasp. If we recede instead of . 
advancing ; if so far from establishing either our own direct _ 
power, or the power of nominee, at Herat, who could be | 


controlled and defended from Candahar, we accomplish 
a retrograde movement, the motive of which will be 
mistaken for fear, who can doubt that we shall either 
have to look quietly on while, under pressure of circum- 


stances over which she has no control, Russia is, against - 


her “ pure inclinations,” pushed forward and strengthened, 
or we shall have to fight to repulse our detected rival 
and enemy? Mr. Marvin boldly favours a reconciliation 


with Russia—a delimitation, in which the advantages 
shall not be all on her side. If Afghanistan is not 
English, it will become Russian ; if the future of Merv — 


and of Herat is left to the chapter of accidents, that 
future will be Russian, and the command of the best 
road to India, the best trade route from India to Central 
Asia, the predominant influence all around our borders, 
from Ghilgit to Beluchistan, will be, not English, but 
Russian. | 








GAMBETTA AT BAY, 


It is plain from the tone of the French Republican 
press within the last two days that the ethics of the 
political charlatan, as expounded unblushingly by M. 
Gambetta on Monday, are more than even constituencies 
with the terrors of the scrutin de liste before them can 
stand. ‘The laborious efforts of a press which is more 
subservient to the President of the Chamber of Deputies 
than ever it was to Napoleon III., to prove. that there is 
no personal ambition to be seen between the lities of the 


speech, and that there is no hostility between M. Gam- . 
betta and M. Grévy, only make that ambition and that . 


hostility the more apparent. The facts are now past all 
question that M. Gambetta and M. Grévy are opposed 
to each other as regards both the domestic and the foreign 
policy of the future_in France. M. Gambetta wishes 
to carry on the war against clericalism to the bitter end ; 
M. Grévy would adopt and extend the policy towards the 
Catholic Church for attempting to promote which 
M. Freycinet was “ digested” by orders of M. Gambetta. 
The President of the Chamber's foreign policy as 
expressed in the Cherbourg speech was “ peace 
with bluster.” He has now, however, discovered that 
France has “a passion for peace,” and his own views are 
summed up in “peace without honour.” The quiet 
policy of the head of the State is “ peace without fuss.” 
It is perfectly natural that under such circumstances the 
hostility of the two statesmen should manifest itself over 
the question of the hour, which is scrutin de listé or no 
scrutin de liste. With M. Gambetta, serutin de liste is a 
matter of life and death as a political pretender. He 
hardly denies now that he will consider it as a p/ébiscite 
upon himself ; he is to be the “grand elector,” and he 
openly asks for a “docile majority.” Although his power 
is falling from him, although almost:every month adds to 
the strength of “ The Cabinet of Reserve,” which includes 
M. Jules Simon, M. Waddington, and M. de Freycinet ; 


yet the mysterious tyranny which he exercises over his ~ 


clientele may do wonders at the next election, if all the 


circumstances are favourable, as they would be under . 


scrutin de liste. That M.-Grévy should be opposed .to 
this policy, simply means that he still wishes France to 
continue a constitutional country. For M. Gambetta 
desires to have the p/édiscite upon his own terms ; he 


does not even condescend to say whether or not he is © 


willing to take the place of Premier. In other words, 
he wishes France to forma'ly record its approval of his 
Dictatorship. That M. Grévy should be indisposed to 


ore 
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aid such election buccaneering simply means that he has | | THE DESPOTISM OF HEALTH 


the honour of his country at heart, and is a constitutional 


and patriotic politician. 


The style of controversy which tradition ascribes to 
Samuel Johnson and Adam Smith, and of which the 
peculiar humour of M. Paul de Cassagnac and the 
elegancies of Mr. Healy are but a feeble “survival,” is 
fast becoming an impossibility ; otherwise a little of it 
might seem useful in dealing with the personal statements 
of M. Gambetta on Monday. Their incredible assurance 
is all the more manifest when they are read in cold 
blood. What, for instance, can be thought of such 
utterances as these :— 

I affirm, without fear of contradiction either from present or past 
Ministers, that I have never intervened in any way to give orders 
or even advice—-I have no right to give any—or to influence the 
Government even by expressing my own opinions—opinions which 
may be known, but which I deem it my duty to reserve. I chal- 
lenge any Minister or diplomatist to say I ever gave any instruc- 
tions, or to prove the existence of an occult Cabinet with an anti- 
national policy alongside the regular Government. Whenever I 
act as Deputy or otherwise, my first duty is to claim the responsi- 
bility of my acts. The Government alone, in perfect liberty, has 
conducted the foreign policy. It went to Berlin, and if people 
‘were more just they would, perhaps, see that when I was free to 
speak I spoke against going to Berlin. I am not suspicious. I 
place my trust in the Government with my eyes shut. I repudiate 
all responsibility in the acts of the Government. I have a right to 
my opinions as a Deputy on foreign questions,.on the necessity of 
France prudently and uninterruptedly resuming her place—a 
legitimate and necessary place for ail the other Powers—in the 
European concert, but I now express that opinion for the first time. 
I have never instigated my colleagues to a policy of expansion 
a outrance, and have never criticised the policy. of the Govern- 
ment. | 

It would, as already hinted, be impolite to say that 
this is untrue. Therefore it may be, perhaps, quite 
enough to affirm that it is altogether contrary to fact. It 
is idle—it is even more, for it is feeble—to affirm that 
M. Gambetta did not influence the policy and overthrow 
the Governments of the predecessors of M. Jules Ferry. 
He may have done so through instruments like M. 
Floquet, but he did most effectually indicate his im- 
personal power, M. Waddington and M. de Freycinet 
being themselves witnesses. At the same time, there is 
a meaning in this colossal impertinence. M. Gambetta 
wishes it to be understood that he has differed in policy 
from recent French Administrations, and, in particular, 
as to the Naval Demonstration at Dulcigno and the 
Thomassin Mission. That is another way of saying that 
he still desires it to be thought that he is above, and has 
control over all French Government—being the imper- 
sonation of that “will of France” which at the present 
moment has manifested itself in a “ passion for peace,” 
and in bringing round these Governments to that same 
“* passion.” 

This comes out even less in M. Gambetta’s own 
speech on Monday than in that of M. Jules Ferry, who 
retains his position at the present time because he sur- 


passes M. Waddington and M. de Freycinet in his 


willingness to act as factotum and scapegoat for the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber. M. Jules Ferry’s explanation of 
the 30,000 rifles, which were mentioned by Mr. Corbett 
in his despatch to Lord Granville, and caused all this 
controversy, came to worse than nothing. It is true that 
the purchase of only 25,000 rifles was contemplated on 
behalf of the Hellenic people ; but it now becomes more 
apparent than ever, that both the King of the Hellenes 
and his people were under the impression that a little 
filibustering, or at least “Garibaldism,” would be en- 
couraged in France, and that they received from General 
Farre and M. de Freycinet the only kind of encourage- 
ment that was to be expected from such penges in their 
position. That filibustering it now suits M. Gambetta to 
repudiate by sheltering himself under the guise of a 
simple citizen and deputy, for it appears that M. Barthé- 
lemy St.-Hilaire represents, with only too great accuracy, 
the French “ passion for peace.” Unless, however, the 
French people are driven on, as if by the Fates, to accept 
the thraldom of another Dictator, they ought to think, 
as Mr. Gladstone says, at least thrice before they commit 
their fortunes to the hands of a politician who vaults 
from an insincere Marpialism to an equally insincere 
Chauvinism. 


_ Whatever blots may mark the period of the late empire 
in France, it is certain that, during the period of the 
régime, Paris was converted from a city of squalor and 
odours, with rivulets of drainage running down the 
centres of its narrow streets, into an approximate Hygeia, 
the appearance of which so moved Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick—a modern patriarch of sanitation—that he sought 
a special interview with the Emperor in order to felicitate 
His Majesty upon the excellence of the work achieved. 
This condition is still being developed. Year by year 
new streets are opened up, all sorts of improvements in 
methods which conduce to the public health of Paris 
take place, and visitors enjoy with the inhabitants the 
comfort of clear atmosphere, well paved and well washed 
streets, and fairly good drainage. It was under the 
Empire that the municipal forces of Paris were consoli- 
dated in such a way that the utility and vitality of the 
system were not to be impeached by the virulence of 
Communism or the rabid seasons of Red Republicanism. 
Force of common sense and its practical benefits rose 


and have remained superior to the turbulence of political 
jealousies, But partisans of our parochial system are 


no doubt prepared to show that London, with all its 
faults, is not so very far behind Paris in her precautions 
for securing public health and cleanliness. On the contrary, 
in some respects, London is foremost. Read, mark, and 
digest the reports of Metropolitan Boards, Thames Con- 
servaficies, Commissioners of Sewers, and others, upon 


the complete success attending the massing of drainage. 
near the mouth of the Thames ; and, above all, note the 


assiduity of vestries in building town halls to commemo- 


rate the success which has crowned the discharge of their 


duties in superintending the connection of house drains 


with main drains, the repair of roads and the lighting of 


streets. If perchance, there be some dereliction of duty, 
Sanitary Protection Associations, Anti-fog and Smoke 
Consuming Societies arise, more or less perhaps to the 
credit of Bumbledom, whose glory seems to be in no 


immediate danger of extinction by any ungracious 


gnome of Reform. 


Meanwhile, however, builders of houses—the essentials. 


of modern cities—not only in London, but probably 


throughout the country, virtually retain a command of 


high percentages for small outlays ; which percentages 
are probably as unlawful in their existence as is the 
absence of control over the constructive operations of 
the builders. Why are we all to be the victims of rapa- 
cious landlords, and of obscured and perverted science ? 
In all parts of the metropolis new dweiiing-houses are 
growing up. Asa rule, their construction is so mathe- 


matically ordered that, built conformably with the legal 


terms of some lease for ninety-nine years, on the first 


day of the one-hundredth year they collapse like card 


houses. During the ninety-nine years, the dwellers in 


them are subject to the insidious evils of bad drainage 


and bad ventilation. These, however, are matters for 
which the builder cares but little. Provided he can 
erect some plaster pile of pretentiousness to attract 
numerous tenants, he, and sad to say they, are generally 
satisfied. Building contractors have not enough heroism 
to institute a society for checking construction. Mr. 
Fleeming Jenkin recently remarked that Thomas Brassey 
was in the habit of saying that it was better that he, as a 


contractor, should work under inspection. Unfortunately, 


the “‘ estate ” makers of London are not of Mr. Brassey’s 


opinion, and we can picture the horror with which they. 
would hear of the appointment of some public inspector, | 
who was charged to overlook their plans of houses, all 


their internal economy Cf pipes and drains, and to enforce 


compliance with a few main conditions in draining and 
ventilating houses like those stated by Mr. Fleeming. 
Jenkin at a recent meeting of the Society of Arts. 


A curious and rather amusing example was afforded at. 
this meeting of the indifference with which men of 


science treat their own precepts. Professor Huxley, than 


whom perhaps no one is better versed in the circume : 
stances necessary for the preservation and maintenance | 
of life, himself confessed that only within the last three 
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ears had he troubled himself much with a practical 
interest in questions of sanitation. 

_. Perhaps the public attention now aroused will stir 
the commonplace practical person into action, and he 
will busy himself with the practical, and not the 
merely verbal, reform of drainage and ventilation in 
his house. Some time must elapse before the various 
provisions of Acts of Parliament can be used so 
that everything which is right shall be done. The 
placid pleasure with which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works regards the extensive powers of Acts is no doubt 
re-assuting to the private individual who would like 
something to be done for his own convenience. Still, 
another private individual may be getting anxious to feel 
the tangible benefits of Parliamentary wisdom upon 
matters of health. How he is to feel them becomes a 
sort of conundrum, the answer to which is rather like 
those which involve the unwary answerer in the position 
of having ‘‘ sold” himself. For the present, apparently, 
there remains nothing for it but the formation of associa- 
tions like that presided over by Professor Huxley ; and 
if he and his Council will pour forth injunctions of 
science, practice in accordance with them will no doubt 
become quite easy under the extensive powers of Acts of 
Parliament, which in time may become strong enough to 
Overcome the potentiality of Bumbledom and Builders’ 
percentages. 


ITALIAN. FINANCE. 


Signor Magliani, the Italian Minister of Finance, who 
is pushing through his scheme for abolishing paper money 
in Italy with a vigour worthy of a less doubtful cause, has, 
to win approval abroad also, forwarded his justificatory 
pamphlet to various foreign, non-Italian, periodicals. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes, whose days of glory are 
long since passed, has not hesitated, in an article that 
might have been written by the merest tyro in finance, to 
signify its almost unqualified approval ; the Zimes, on 
the other hand, and by way of surprise, in the comments 
of its City article on M. Magliani’s exposition, has shown 
a deeper insight into the merits of the question. Neither 
M. Magliani, however, nor any of his foreign critics, has 
noticed the main point at issue,—How is it that Italy, in 
order to restore the parity oi value between its paper 
money and specie, has to resort ‘to all sorts of contri- 
vances and financial operations, while in France no such 
things were necessary, and, in fact, paper and metallic 
money. tlere were, bating short periods and very small 
differences, throughout on a par? The monetary system in 
France during its recent paper régime was practically identi- 
cal with that of Italy. In both countries the banks had made 
formidable advances to the State in the shape of bank. 
notes, and, by way of compensation, the latter were decreed 
non-conyvertible into specie. The specie reserve of the 
Bank of France at times was very low compared to its 
note-circulation, and a main portion of the assets held 
against such issue of notes was the bond or guarantee of 
the State. At the time we are speaking of, the public 
credit of France, as measured by the quotation of her 
State securities, stood no higher, if so high, as the 
national credit of Italy appears at this juncture; and yet 
all the while—a short period excepted, when the pre- 
mium on gold was less than two per cent.,-and, later on, 
a few per mille—French bank-notes were taken indiffer- 
ently for gold at their nominal value. When the resump- 
tion of specie payments by the Bank of France took 
place legally—eyg., the stipulated reduction of the State’s 
debt to the Bank—the equality of specie and notes was 
already a practically established fact for many preceding 

ars. If such was the case in France, why, it may 
justly be asked, is the case of Italy so different? Why 
-does the premium on gold there range sometimes about 
and sometimes above 1o per cent. when the circum- 
stances regarding bank-notes or paper money in Italy 
‘are in ¢ofo similar to those prevailing formerly in France ? 

As regards France, her national store of precious 
metals not being wanted to pay interest abroad on 
foreign debt nor to pay for a surplus of merchandise im- 
porte, these circumstances naturally prevented in her 


case specie from becoming more valuable than paper 
money, when by law paper formed the money of the 
land ; indeed, it may be asserted that only the quality of 
legal tender, which still pertained also to silver and gold 
coins, prevented their falling below the mint price.” In 
France it was shown, in fact, how erroneous is the asser- 
tion of the most renowned economists, repeated after 
Hume, that paper money fatally drives specie out of cir- 
culation ; or, at all events, that this assumption has to 
be taken cum grano salis. For if in France specie to some 
extent really went out of circulation, it was not at all in 
order to hide itself in stockings or in cupboards, or to 
emigrate abroad, but simply by its accumulating in the 
cellars of the Bank, paper money being preferred for con- 
venience sake in circulation. It was justly pointed out 
by Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. Disraeli—and to whose 
powers as a financier, so greatly superior to those of 
Mr. Gladstone, his contemporaries have done scant justice 
—that money, so far from, in the words of Hume, 
having a tendency, like water, to flow from a higher to a 
lower level, or from rich to poor countries, has on the 
whole an absolutely opposite proclivity, it being, in, fact, 
rich countries which have already abundance. of specie 
that constantly attract fresh supplies: of metal, just as 
the rivers flow into the sea, and not contrariwise. 
But very different in this respect from the position of 
France is that of Italy. Whatever may be the appa- 
rently prosperous state of her budget, whether ‘‘ worked” 
or not, and whether fed by loans and hardly-wrung-out 
taxes or the reverse ; whatever may be the ingenuity or 
the self-deception of the devices proposed by M. Ma- 
gliani in order to artificially cheapen gold in Italy by a 
large importation of the same through a great foreign 
loan; asa matter of fact, the Italian public debt, com- 
posed of Government and other similar bonds, is still 
largely held abroad, and this proposéd new financial 
operation, will only increase the amount. “M. Magliani 
also allows, although he wishes to deprive it of its signifi- 
cance, the fact that Italian commerce Is largely passive ; or 
that Italy annually imports goods of greater value than 
she herself supplies to foreign countries; the balance 
being practically covered by those same public loans 
which Italy, in some shape or other, is continually 
issuing on the foreign markets. No wonder that specie 
in Italy is thus constantly in request for payments abroad, 
and that paper money, which can only be used for pay- 
ments at home, but not for the liquidation of foreign 
debts, is undervalued as compared to specie, or, as it is 
generally but erroneously called, depreciated. And 
herein is the whole mystery of Italy’s so utterly different 
position in monetary affairs to that of France, while the 
régime in the latter country was, as nearly as practically 
need be, identical with that prevailing now in Italy. 
M. Magliani may now contract, as undoubtedly he will, 
his new loan at 5 (or more or less) per cent., and thereby 
import 400,000,000 francs of gold, besides 244,000,000 
francs in silver, to be added to the 209,000,000 francs in 
gold and 231,000,000 francs in silver already estimated 
to be held at present by the Italian State Banks and 
private people. M. Magliani may also reduce the actual 
average note circulation of 1,623,000,000 francs by with- 
drawal of notes issued under the authority of Government, 
to the extent of 600,000,000 francs, leaving of these but 
340,000,000 francs in circulation. Italy, by calculation, 
will then possess, including 75,000,000 francs bronze 
fractional currency, a total stock of metallic money of 
some 1,200,000,000 francs, while the amount of circulat- 
ing notes will be reduced to just a little over 1,000,000,000 
francs. This, an excess of specie over notes, to the 
superficial reasoner might look favourable enough. But 
how long can Italy go on paying out of this metallic 
stock the interest of her national bonds held abroad, and 
the surplus of her annual importation of goods? or is she 
to go on for ever, as she has done hitherto, contracting 
for the above—though, no doubt, unavowed—pur- 
poses annually fresh foreign loans? ~ Without at alb 
endorsing the Zimes’s City editor’s opinion, ‘when 
he descants on the evils of a ‘ fluctuating currency,” we’ 
cannot but share his view, which he but delicately hints,’ 
that Italy “will soon find the metal that it borrowed for 
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the purpose of returning its forced paper leave the 
country, and the last state of its affairs-will be worse than 
the first.” The proposed restoration of metallic currency 
may apparently cost nothing, or evea seem to realise an 
economy to the State, which has annually to pay large 
sums of specie abroad for previous foreign loans. But 
such policy, always futile on the part of a country not a 
creditor like France, but a debtor to- foreign countries, 
is even in this respect nugatory, for ‘such countries, as a 
rule, to which it would be difficult to point out an ex- 
ception, never pay off in specie their debts, or even 
merely the interest on the same, but go on placing con- 
tinually fresh supplies of scrip on the foreign markets. 





‘OUR CLIMATE AND HABITS. 


Opinions vary as to our climate. Some unhesitatingly 
pronounce it wretched, and of those who can afford to 
do so, a large proportion display .the courage of their 
opinions by spending four or five months of each year in 
Algeria, Egypt, or Southern Europes: Others maintain 
that, in spite of all drawbacks, such as uncertain rains, 
constant fogs in winter, and frequently recurring east 
winds all through the year, the climate of England is, on 
the whole, the best. going. They allege, with truth,.that 
in no country in the world are there se few days on which 
2 Fee in average health cannot-spend.a large portion 
of the twenty-four hours in the open air. They also 
pgint to the freedom from.certain diseases so frequent 
and fatal in other lands, and wind upby an appeal to the 
meteorological reports. -In spite of<all this, we are no 
admirers of the English climate. We deny that there are 
sufficient compensations for the fogs, and look on the 
east. wind as an abominable national: institution, only 
to. be tolerated .by those who are--running down 
the Channel.in. a sailing-ship. Indeed, we cannot 
understand how any one on. shore. can say a word: in 
favour of that which used to be called in’ the days of the 
two first Georges ‘‘a Hanoverian wind,” It is not only 
injurious, but extremely unpleasant, and-as it affects the 
liver, its moral effects are more serious than might be 
imagined. It certainly produces bad temper, diminishes 
philanthropy, and makes one feel mean. It is therefore 
but reasonable to suppose that it has something to do 
with suicides, sharp dealing, quarrels, domestic tyranny, 
and unjust wills. No one should ask a favour (re- 
quest a father to pay his son’s debts, beg papa’s con- 
sent to a marriage, or try and borrow money from a 
friend) during the prevalence of an east wind. Indeed, 
We are convinced that the weather generally should be 
much more studied than it is by persons who have deli- 
cate business.on hand. 

The climate of England may be favourable to out- 
door life, but it must be remembered that this only 
applies to the strong and healthy, that a large proportion 
of the population are cut off in their infancy by climatic 
diseases, and that a considerable proportion of those who 
grow up are virtually prisoners in their houses for several 
months in each year. Take, again, the climate from the 
point.of view of pleasure, how many days are there in 
which a person can honestly say that they have enjoyed 
the weather ?. Again, there is scarcely any period of the 
year in which any out-of-door sport or amusement can be 
planned with a confidence that it will not be marred by 
rain. In other countries it is pretty certain that at one 
season of the year the weather will be cold or, at least, 
cool, at another season hot, at another season wet, at 
another season dry ; whereas in Engiand a fire is often 
welcome at midsummer, and it is absolutely impossible to 
depend upona fine day forty-eight hours in advance. Then, 
as to diseases, the blindly patriotic Briton points with 
pride to the acute fevers, the dysentery, and the cholera 
of: other climes, from which he boasts that England is 
free. This -is, however, mere twaddle; for if we 
have not. yellow fever and but little dysentery in 
England, and cholera rarely visits us, we have plenty 
of. scarlet, typhus, and typhoid fevers, and a whole host 
of «diseases of the :chest and lungs quite as fatal. - It 
cannot be deniedthat our climate is both disagreeable 





and dangerous. From its uncertainty and sudden 
changes, and the popular delusions on the subject, we 
often suffer more from heat and cold than the inhabitants. 
of countries in which the thermometer goes much higher 
or sinks far lower. The explanation of this ‘is that 
in those countries dwellings, diet, clothing, and habits 
are adapted to the climate, and that the latter is tolerably 
certain. With us the variations are so frequent, and, as 
we have remarked above, popular delusion is so strong, 
that we partly cannot, partly will not, prepare for them. 
Our houses, for instance, are neither as well suited for 
extreme cold as those in Russia, nor for extreme heat as 
those in India, The only difference we make in winter 
and summer is that in the former we keep aur windows 
shut and light large fires, and in the latter keep 


our windows open and dispense with fires. Moreover, - 


we have decided that during certain months it ought to 
be warm, and in other months cold weather, no matter 
what the actual temperature may be. It frequently is 
extremely cold in September, but not one person in a 
hundred would sanction in that month the lighting of 
fires. The reverse, too, often occurs, though not-so fre- 
quently, in the, beginning of April and the end of 
October ; itis, however, almost a matter of religion to 
have fires then because it is the fire season. We are also 
unskilled in warming and cooling houses, especially as 
regards the latter process, Ona hot day the-only expe- 
dient for moderating the temperature is to open all the 
windows. Very often this is the worst thing that could 
be done, for the air outside is hotter than that. which is 
inside, and the proper thing would be to close the win- 
dows and draw down the blinds. before the day became 
hot. We are -equally foolish .as regards costumes. 
In the first place, we wear ‘warm or cool. garments 
according to the month and not according to. the 
temperature. In the second place, we have .most 


erroneous notions as to the best way of dressing in 


hot or cold weather., In hot weather we ought not 
only to wear loose garments, but also garments ofsuch a 


‘texture as will keep out the rays of the sun. Neverthe- 


less, our clothes are as tight in July as in December, and 
in the former month of the thinnest possible texture. 
Tight garments are only admissible on a day which is 
muggy, and on which the sun is clouded over.. In cold 
weather the object is to prevent an evaporation of the 
heat of the body, and promote circulation in the latter. 
To secure the desired result, clothes should be non- 
conductors of heat, and tolerably close-fitting without 


‘restricting the circulation. It is seldom, however, that 


they are sufficiently loose, especially as regards the cover- 
ing of thefeet. Stockings are thicker, but the boots are 
no looser in winter than in summer. Again, there is a 
superstition against warming oneself before goingé out, 
arising from an idea that it renders one liable to colds. 
This isa mistake. As long as a sensible perspiration 
is not produced, the accumulation of heat in the 
body before going out into winter air cannot be 
too great. We now come to habits and diet. It is 
manifestly absurd to rise as early in winter as in sum- 
mer, or to feed at the same hours and in the same 
manner. The fresh air of morning in summer is bene- 
ficial, while in winter the cold raw atmosphere is both 
unpleasant and deleterious. In winter meals should be 
taken at shorter intervals than in summer, for a constant 
supply of caloric-producing food is needed in the former, 
not needed in the latter. Again, in summer the early 
morning and evening are best suited for taking the air. 
As to diet, it is manifest, and nature teaches us, that the 
diet should be lighter in hot than in cold weather; 
whereas we make very little difference all the year through. 





HEBREWS AND HELLENES.-—II. 


There is this analogy between the destinies. of the 
Hebrews and the Hellenes, that both nations were sub: 
jugated by a foreign enemy who happened to be the 
same in both instances. Judzea and Achaia became Poa 
vinces of the Roman Empire; but while the Jews were 

cattered throughout the habitablé globe, in fulfilment’ of 
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Divine commands, the Greeks continued to dwell in 
Greece, which remained a state, and did not entirely lose 
its autonomy notwithstanding all conquerors. Romans, 
Ventians, and Turks by turns occupied Greece, ani 
contributed to the degeneration of a once noble people. 
The Jews, proscribed and downtrodden, robbed and 
murdered, fettered and ill-used on every possible occa- 
sion, oppressed for ages by Christians and by Moslems, 
have survived all persecution, and their intellect and the 
genius of their race remain bright and unimpaired. 
The Jews of Alexandria, of Spain, and, in more 
modern days, the Jews of Germany, of Poland, of France 
and Italy, have produced a series of luminaries, the more 
remarkable from the condition of abasement in which, 
in too many instances, their surrounding co-religionists 
were plunged. It would require volumes to enumerate 
the distinguished scholars, physicians, mathematicians, 
and philosophers produced by the Jews between the days 
of Moses Maimonides and the days of Moses Mendels- 
solin, and to describe the eminent Israelites who have 
become celebrated since the latter period. No other 
ace hemmed in by such restrictions as bound down the 
Jews, or even under the most favourable circumstances, 
has given birth to.a nobler array of genius than 
Israel can display for the last hundred years. Not 
Hellas in its palmiest days, not Florence under the rule 
ef Lorenzo the Magnificent, can exhibit an acuter, a 
more versatile, and at the same time a more profound 
mind. ‘The names of Spitioza and Mendelssohn, Heine 
and Lassalle, Ricardo, represent modern Biblical criticism, 
modern German. philosophy and literature, poetry and 
satire, social democracy, and political economy; music 
is greatly indebted to Jewish composers, and indeed the 
power of song is a gift of the race. At the present day 
in Germany some of the most distinguished /ittérateurs 
and journalists, men .of science and physicians, are 
Jews. But the Germans have discovered that the Jews 
possess greater brain development than they enjoy 
themselves, and that the latter outstrip them in most 
pursuits. Conseanenly the Jews are persecuted and 
driven away ; and probably we shall soon see an exten- 
sive emigration of this people from Germany. 

It is now more than half a century since Christian 
Europe, partly from a feeling of sympathy for an oppressed 
people, and partly from unwillingness to behold a 
Christian population under the vassalage of Maho- 
medans, helped the Greeks to shake off the Turkish yoke. 
Now again Europe is in motion to extend the Greek 
kingdom, constituted at the former period, at the expense 
of the Turkish Empire. The movement seems to be 
purely an effect- of the doctrine of nationality, and it is 
not alleged even by Hellenic admirers that the modern 
Greeks possess any special claim to European goodwill. 
Byron, who fought and died for Greece, did not enter- 
tain a very exalted opinion of the Romaic or modern 
Greek, as may be gathered from the following words :— 


In all money transactions with the Moslems, I ever found the 
strictest honour, the highest disinterestedness. In transacting 
business with them, there are none of those dirty peculations 
under the name of interest, difference of exchange, commission, &c., 
uniformly found in applying to a Greek consul to cash bills, even 
on the first houses in Pera. 


The halo of romance that had been spread round the 
Hellenes by popular imagination in Western Europe 
during the war of liberation has long since vanished. The 
kingdom of Greece has proved a disappointment to its 
friends. Brigandage has been rampant until very 
recently ; the national obligations towards foreign 
creditors, who had advanced funds for the national 
cause, have remained unfulfilled ; place hunters, poli- 
tl intriguers, and needy speculators, have struggled 
at Athens for such loaves and fishes as that poor capital 
afforded. Greeks and their supporters say that the 
narrow limits of the present small stake is the cause of 
all their misfortunes; the energies of the Greeks are 
cramped, their industry checked, and their efforts para- 
lysed. Let them have additional territory ; let them 
annex a province or two, and the country will flourish ; 
its inhabitants will become rich and honest and indus- 
trious, and they will be seized with a violent desire to 


pay their creditors. Meanwhile, the Greeks have suc- 
ceeded in finding new lenders, and they are spending 
the sums obtained in preparing armaments to attack the 


~ 


Turks. In private life, it would scarcely be a good ° 


reason for a landlord to grant a lease for a large farm to 


a tenant or because he had mismanaged a small. 
t 


holding. Doubtless the laws of politics are different. 
The Greeks have wretchedly administered their king- 
dom, and, consequently, they consider themselves entitled 
to an extension. 

Efforts have been made in late years to spread educa- 
tion among the Greek masses, both in their own kingdom 
and in Levantine cities, a process which was sadly 
needed, as the lower orders were steeped in ignorance 
and superstition. The descendants of the most cultured 
nation of ancient days were probably unaware of the 
existence of such glorious names as Tyrtzeus of Miletus, 
the authorof inspiring war-songs ; Callimachus of Ephesus, 
the inventor of the elegiac measure ; or Arion of Me- 
thymna, who perfected the dithyrambics. For them the 
tender Sappho of Mitylene never loved and sung, nor 
Mimnermus of Colophon ever played on the flute. 
Pythagoras and A%sop do not instruct them ; Socrates 
and Plato do not elevate them. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon do not teach them history ; Homer does 
not stir their hearts ; A‘’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, do 
not bring tears to their eyes ; nor Cratinus, Eupolis, or 
Aristophanes raise laughter to their lips. Schools have 
been opened in various cities, and the rising generation 
will doubtless be better instructed and less fanatical than 
their ancestors. The moral character of Levantine 
Greeks has not hitherto stood very high ; they have not 
shown a predilection for truth, any more than they have 
for soap and water, and they are not believers in the 
maxim that honesty is the best policy. Formerly a 
favourite amusement with them used to be a Jew-hunt. 
A child had disappeared, and the Jews had murdered 
him to make Passover cakes with his blood. An image 
was thought to have been touched, and the Jews had 
stabbed the Virgin or saint. In any case the Jews had 
done it, and “ Down with the Jews!” was the cry of the 
populace. The Hellenes chased the Hebrews, struck 
them, trampled upon them, burned their houses, and 
killed them when the victims were not rescued from 
their infuriated hands. At present all this is changed, 
it is said, and the Greeks are displaying unwonted 
tolerance towards the Jews, even to the length of 
treating them as civilised human beings with ordinary 
rights. . 

The Hellenes, like the Hebrews, are scattered over 
the principal commercial cities of Europe. On the 
banks of the Thames and. of the Danube, in Marseilles 
and in busy Trieste, the Greek community prospers and 
flourishes. Without doubt, there are many upright and 
enlightened men among the Greek merchants in Western 
Europe ; albeit they are not noted for any special _phi- 
lanthropy or charitableness, or for their love of the insti- 
tutions of the countries in which they dwell. The Jews, 
in the second generation at most, become, to all intents 
and purposes, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, or 
Italians. The Greeks remain absorbed in their own 
pursuits and self-interest, and, as was the case during the 
Crimean War, they have no hesitation in showing their 
open sympathy for the enemy of the State which pro- 


tects them. There is some commercial rivalry between | 


Jew and Greek in Western Europe. The Aryan pro- 
bably loves not the Semite, but the Jews are generally a 
peaceful race, and they are always willing to live 
in concord and amity with their neighbours so long 
as they are allowed to remain unmolested. The 
Greeks have possessed opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves, at least equal to those of the Jews. But 
the modern Greek intellect has shown itself far 


below the mark in our days. In vain we look for their - 


artists, their poets, their philosophers, their musicians, 
their statesmen. We only find men who have an aptt- 
tude for money-making. If men are satisfied in spend- 


ing their lives in trafficking in corn, in chartering ships, — 


in buying and selling hardware and manufactured goods, 
we may reasonably arrive at the conclusion that they 
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possess no higher aspirations. No doubt these are useful 
pursuits, if not elevating to the mind ; and it may be 
urged that ey ae eagerly followed by Jews. True, 
but then Greeks seldom pursue any other avocation, 
while Jews frequently adopt and excel in those profes- 
sions which require the highest genius. No Greek, it 
may be presumed, would spend his life in dealing in 
wheat and cotton, or negotiating foreign exchanges, if he 
could paint like Apelles, or sculpture like Phidias and 
Praxiteles, or sing like Sappho, or enthral the world like 
Homer. In high finance the Hellenes have never com- 
manded the money markets, nor dictated terms for loans 


to proud ministers of mighty empires. Neither have’ 


they, like the Hebrews, shone as great lawyers nor 
furnished eminent statesmen to more than one Western 
State. The Greeks are undoubtedly a keen, pushing race, 
and in this respect they have a decided advantage over 
the Turks. Not many since Roumania became 
indebted to Europe for its independence, and the new 
State, as soon as it was formed, inaugurated its existence 
by the most atrocious persecution of Jews heard of in 
modern times, until the intervention of Eurepe was ren- 
dered necessary. It is to be hoped that if Greece now 
receives at the hands of the Great Powers the coveted 
provinces, or part of them, the Government of the 
enlarged kingdom will give civil and political rights to 
all its subjects, whether Christians, Moslems, or Jews ; 
will abstain from persecuting any religious sect; and, 
finally, will allow the land to remain no longer an ill- 
governed, dishonest, and bankrupt State. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


——4——_—_ 
BupDGET PROSPECTS. 


Mr. Gladstone is likely to have a large surplus to deal 
with at the close of the fiscal year. The revenue 
returns up to the 19th instant show that already upwards 
of £3,000,000 in excess of the amount at the correspond- 
ing period last year have been received. The six weeks 


that have still to run are, besides, about the most pro- 


ductive section of the financial year, great diligence 
being used by the collectors to swell the sums received 
into the exchequer. If the same rate of collection were 
maintained throughout the remaining six weeks of the 
period as was witnessed last week, the surplus would be 
about £ 6,000,000, or as much as Mr. Gladstone had at his 
disposal in 1874 at the time he proposed to remit the 
income tax. It is not likely he will have so much as 
that now, but very probably his surplus will not come 
far short of £5,000,000. And as the revival of trade is 
a reality, he may look forward to growing returns during 
the coming fiscal year, sufficient to place a large amount 
at his disposal in remission of taxation, or for any 
other purpose. It would, however, be premature to 
count upon reduced taxes except so far as the 
additional penny of income tax imposed by the 
Chancellor in his supplementary budget last year 
is concerned. That was imposed for a tempo- 
rary purpose, and must be removed. But it is 
likely that all available funds in the shape of sur- 
pluses will be swallowed up in providing for the extra 
charges that have to be met. - The contribution out of 
Imperial funds to the cost of the Afghan war, and _the- 
expense of the war in South Africa, must be provided 
for, and there must be money available for the proposed 
new army reforms. The expenditure side of the national 
account is thus likely to be largely swollen. It is no 
use attempting to estimate even the current year’s ex- 

enditure, for the figures on this side are not up to date 
in the way that is the case with the revenue side. As 
things are at present, there is a saving of £ 2,000,000 


as compared with last year’s expenditure ; but we do not 
lay any stress on this. What we are entitled to say Is, 
that a respectable surplus is in prospect, and that the 
surplus for the next fiscal year bids fair to be yet larger. 
The receipts into the exchequer will not only pe 
with the flourishing condition of the general trade of the 
country, but we may fairly count upon a large recovery 
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—_ * ee 2 Customs. oo ae: announce- 
nt of probable changes in uties deranged 
the Customs’ collections last summer, and they have 
a oe from the con 
en plu As it is little likely that the prospect 
of reduced wine duties will be pref held-out this Pica 
there ought to be an end of the uncertainty whi 


is always the greatest obstacle to efficient collection. — 
With Customs yielding what we may call their normal — 


amount, and with Excise advancing at the rate. now 
witnessed, it is clear there ought to be a very big surplus 
next year. We hope Mr. Gladstone will give the countt 
the benefit of it. Evidently he greatly underestimate 
the national resources last June. Tne additional penny 
of income tax need, and ought, never to have been im- 
posed. It is to be hoped Mr. Gladstone will not revert 
en permanence to Mr. Lowe’s bad method of purposel 
underestimating receipts, in order to manufacture ficti- 
tious surpluses. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


The prospect of the assembly of the International 
Monetary Conference at Paris in April has renewed the 
old strife between monometallists and bimetallists in-all 
their old fury. It was to be expected that the theorists 


on one side and the other would take this opportunity ° 


of fighting over again their too familiar battles, and we 
trust they will go through their exercises with good’ 


temper. As is so often the case, both of them are right ° 


to some extent, while both of them are partially wrong. 


The bimetallists are right in saying there is too little’ 
gold to do the work of supplying all the coinages’: 
of the world; and the monometallists are right m* 


insisting that there cannot be two standards of value 
in the same place at the same time, and, therefore, there 
cannot be both gold and silver currencies at a fixed and 
unvarying ratio of value between the two. But we see 
no reason why the two sets of combatants. may not: so 
far coalesce as each to adopt that part of the o her’s con- 
tention which is found to be undeniable. Let the gold 
standard champion admit that silver may be helpful not 


only as subsidiary, but as standard currency, though not 


in the same country as that in which gold is standard. 


At all events, leave the latter point in abeyance for the’ 


time. The champions of silver, on the other hand, may 
surely allow that countries that have a gold standard that 


has worked admirably in practice, as with England, | 


ought not to be asked to abandon their tried paths in 


order to plunge into experiments. Let well alone where © 


it is to be found, but by all means assign to silver'a 
larger part of the world’s coinage. 
example, fall back upon the large’ stock of silver: 
she has in her vaults and get it put in circula-: 
tion. To do so she must revert to the silver stand- 
ard, and there is no reason why she should not. 
The United States are also likely to be anxious to 
assign larger powers and functions to silver. Let them 
do so if they please. We hope they wiil have better 
luck with their next attempt to “rehabilitate silver” than 
they had when their Congress passed the Bland Bill. 
All these are matters for discussion at an international 
conference. We hope Her Majesty’s Government will 
send a thoroughly qualified representative, able to take 
part in the proceedings, and give effective aid in the 
direction of sound reason. Sir Charles Dilke stated in 
the House of Commons the other night that no invita- 
tion to the conference had yet been received, but that 
one was expected. We trust a more energetic represen- 
tative will be selected this time than Mr. Goschen, who 
went to the abortive conference in Paris in 1878. 


FEBRUARY SCIENCE, 


Early in the month it was rtéd that Mr. Alexander 
Adams had established the existence of electric tides in 
telegraph circuits. This news was sufficiently startling ; 
but it is so long since we have ceased to be astonished at 
anything which is discovered regarding Lord Lytton’s 
“vril,” that the Society of Telegraph Engineers was 
crowded with a gathering of sanguinely expectant or scepti- 
cally inclined listeners. We fear the men of little faith had 
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best of the discussion which ensued, Leaving out of 
account the abnormal currents known to telegraphists as 
earth:current storms, Mr. Adams thinks that after a month’s 
observations on a wite between London and Cardiff, he has 
established that the carth-currents vary in force daily, 
having four maxima and four minima in the twenty-four 
hours, or rather in the lunar day, for his theory is that these 
variations are caused by the moon’s motion and position 
with regard to the earth. This view is, of course, opposed 
to the one so persistently advocated in some quarters of 
there being some connection between terres‘rial] magnetical 
‘currents and sun spots, or solar electrical conditions. 
‘Indeed, this was in favour of Mr. Adams’ theory, for so 
‘sick have all, save a limited clique, become of “sun- 
spottery” and all connected with it, that a prospect of a 
temporary relief from this scientific old man of the 
sun was welcomed with something approaching to 
joy. The engincers gave, however, little support to Mr. 
Adams. One speaker, of great electrical experience, went 
indeed so far as to account for the phenomena by the action 
of the tides in the Severn on the small section of submarine 
cable which forms part of the circuit, adducing some very 
striking facts from his own observation of the first cable 
laid down between Dover and Cape Grisnez, supported by 
an experiment on a short section of cable laid across the 
Thames. If this is an accurate view, it only demonstrates the 
difficulty of eliminating causes of error from scientific experi- 
ments, and how extremely careful one ought to be_ before 
ublishing “ facts” to be sure that they are facts. Of course 
Mr. Adams’ are actual observations, though not what he 
seems to imagine them to be. They are, at all events, more 
accurate than the eminent sun-spottist’s blunder of mis- 
taking a flight of locusts for the objects he was so weari- 
somely in search of ! 

Herr Holtz has described some curious phenomena, which 
he calls electrical shadows, They are got by fixing to one 
discharge-rod of a Holtz machine a large concave disc, with 
a piece of unwrinkled silk adhering to it by electric action. 
“At the point of the other rod, placed opposite, appears, 


when the machine is worked, a small feeble luminous star, 


and on the disc a Juminous circle, and the shadows appear 
on the latter when objects are interposed.” In general they 
are only produced by conductors or semi-conductors. 
Among the numerous experiments described is one which 
consists in a cross of paste-board and ebonite, giving only the 
shadow of the paste-board, while, by breathing on the cross, a 
full cross-shadow momentarily appears. ‘‘A glass rod with 
one end made conducting by heat gives a perfect shadow, 
which gradually disappears on cooling.” What the pheno- 
mena mean the discoverer does not explain. 

The risks from lightning are less in this country than in 
Western America. Yet they are sufficiently dangerous to 
give the observations of Von Bezo!d on the rapidly: in- 
creasing number of buildings struck a certain interest. From 
data obtained in all parts of Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land it would appear that year by year the number of 
buildings struck show an increase, while there is no increase 
in the number of thunderstorms. It would thus appear that 
ihe risk of lightning must not be regarded as due to me- 
teorological influences. Perhaps, as Herr Holtz, who has 
lately taken up Von Bez ld’s earlier inquiries, suggests, the 
clearance of forest lands has something to do with it. Two 
other exciting causes might also be suggested—viz., the 
increase of railways, which, like the decrease of forests, 
have the effect of bringing thunderstorms more to towns, 
and the enlarged use of metal in house construction. 

Another curious theory, founded, of course, as all theory 
must be, on facts, is that of M. Lespiault, on the dependence 
of hail on the configuration of the earth. From observa- 
tions made in the Gironde, M. Lespiault concludes that 
valleys are more frequently struck by hail than hills or table- 
lands. “If a valley be in the axis of the zone of hail, 
or a little inclined to that axis, the hail-clouds seem 
to be carried along that valley as dead’ leaves are car- 
ried along by the wind in a trench. If the valley. be 
subdivided by a mountain spur into two others, the 
hail-cloud also divides, and the two secondary valleys 
are ravaged in their turns, at least to the extent in which 
they are within the zone hail. Valleys lying across this 
zone have also an influence, though. less marked. When 
the clouds come to pass over them they show a tendency to 
descend and to spread out on the two sides of the zone, so 
that the zone is broader oyer yalleys than over plateaux, and 
the ravages are often greater.” ot ae 

Among the other physical researches of the last month, 
our space will only admit of our noting the latest, and about 
the cnly successful attempts to construct a standard photo- 
meter, or “sensitometer,” in order to enable photographers 
to measure, not so much the actual amount of light, as.the 
actinism of any light. Of these the first is Mr. Warnerke's, 
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He employs luminous-paint for the . C if 
metallic sulphides employed in inaking this auiettince 
been ascertained to be sensitive in different de } 
different parts of the spectrum. M. Vidal has also 
out a selenium photometer, which, from the desc! 
would appear to be almost identical with Dr. Siemens 
“selenium eye.” Considerable doubts have, however, been 
thrown on M. Vidal’s observations. For example; he has 
found that selenium is not subject to the “ fatigue” so 
monly noted by all who have worked with it previously; and 
he further declares, contrary to the statements of every 
previous writer, that the colour of the light thrown on the 
selenium makes no difference. As we go to press, Dr. 
Huggins has discovered that the flame of hydrogen gives on 
the photographic plate a group of lines in the ultra-violet, 
an observation calculated to prove a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of absorption spectra. ti crit 

The crust of the earth seems, like the cranium of Bret 
Harte’s Missourian, to be “ bustin.” In the dead of night it 
opened at a village called Breauté, near Havre, and 
swallowed up three houses, and between Breauté and the 
next village there is now a great gulf filled with water. The 
mishap is attributed to the houses having been built over a 
quarry, forgotten since the days of the Romans. The late 
heavy rains having filtered through the soil, are supposed ’to 
have caused the disaster. George Eliot, in one of her novels, 
describes a similar incident ; and, indeed, at Nantwich and 
other places in the Cheshire Salt District, the towns are 
daily being threatened with engulfation into the flooded 
brine pits. To build a house on salt in a wet country ought 
to be a proverbially risky venture. Next we hear that the 
River Bradford, after breaking through the roof of a dis- 
used mine at Alport in Derbyshire; is at present flowing 
underground until it joins the Derwent, and it is likely todo 
$0, as it is impossible to divert the current owing to the 
conformation of the ground. Both in Europe and America 
we have various examples of similar “ contrariness” in the 
course of rivers. But this is not the first river in Derbyshire 
which has taken to these dark and devious ways, 







NEWS FROM’ TURKEY. 
eae Constantinople : Feb. 16." 
In the scramble which, of late years, has taken place ‘be- 


tween the two War Departments of the State for such crumbs © 


as the Treasury has had to distribute between them, the 
Seraskierate, more powerfully represented at Yildiz Kiosk 
has hitherto appropriated the lion’s share. Under the foster- 
ing ‘care of Abdul Aziz the navy was raised to‘a very credit- 
able position, and, for its extent, was as powerful-as that of 
any other country; but since the accession of Abdul Hamid 
it has occupied scarcely a second place in Imperial favour, 
the land forces being his favourite arm, and the result, as 
might have been expected, is that the affairs of the Admiralty 
are in a hopeless state of confusion, the fleet in a state of 
inefficiency, and no money wherewith to restore it. The 
voice of warning was heard now and again, there were 
reports of strikes and violent scenes in the arsenal, conse- 
quent on the non-payment of wages, but as they were con 
fined to the rank and file little attention was paid to them. 
But since serious preparations for war have commenced:a 
closer investigation of all matters, military and naval, 

taken place, and the truth comes out that, before the fleet 
can be reckoned on, a thorough reorganisation will have to 
be made in the marine department, and the ironclads sub- 
mitted to a complete overhaul. The activity already reported 
as in operation at both arsenals is now explained : they 
are working against time, not to add to the strength, as was 
supposed, of existing war material, but to make up for the 
deficiencies of past neglect. Another disagreeable discovery 


has been made. It has suddealy dawned onthe Porte that — 


the harbour defences of several important towns of the 
Empire, placed under the surveillance of the Ministry of 
Marine, have been likewise overlooked, and that in the 
event of war with Greece there will be nothing to prevent a 
fast cruiser with a few torpedo boats ‘making successful 
dashes into Smyrna, Salonica, Mitylene, ‘and other con 
veniently situated harbours. It is “not, forgotten that 
during the Cretan. insurrection the Greeks, “by. theif 
skill in blockade running, were .able .to ~ prolong . the 
struggle, and for a long time baffled. all-.the effor 
of the Turkish fleet to capture their ‘cruisers. By a 
accounts the Greeks will be prepared to take the sea with 
more formidable weapons, and it will be inferesting ‘to see 
to what extent they will carry out their ‘boast,that théit 
torpedo: fleet ‘will sweep the: Archipelago,: and: that: not 
Turkish:ship will dare show itself outside’ the Dardanelles: 


Inside. the Dardanelles, however, the ,position.has» bees 
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made snug enough, Owing to its being a point of great 
strategic importance, it has occupied the especial attention 
of the War Office; both shores are now well protected 
from attack either by sea or land, numerous earthwork 
batteries having lately been added to those already existing. 
With wonderful ‘forethought, the military authorities of the 
Dardanelles are at present occupied in taking measures to 
prevent the possible landing of an enemy at Besika Bay, by 


erecting batteries all along the coast. The enemies against 


whom the Turks are preparing must be others than the 
Greeks, who, though much given to bragging, are not 
credited, even in imagination, with intentions so daringly 

sive. When, however, the British fleet was stationed 
at Besika Bay, there was much talk of a British occupation 
of the island of Tenedos, Military opinions were said. to 
have been given ia favour of a landing at Besika Bay, to 
march through the Troad, and take the Dardanelles forts in 
the rear, so as to open a passage through the straits for the 
fleet on its way to Constantinople. The British remained 
so long at Besika Bay, and surveyed the country ‘so 
thoroughly, that it is firmly believed its officers could any 
day find their way blindfold to the Dardanelles. Thus the 
suspicious Turk is therefore closing the approaches to his 
capital all round, not knowing which of the friends of to- 
day may turn out to be his enemies to-morrow. The train- 
ing camp established at the Dardanelles furnishes much 
fine material in troops to the army on the Greek frontier; 
It would be a relief, in the case of war, to feel that the 
pluck and endurance of the Turkish soldier will not be 
again misused by unworthy and ignorant chiefs. At present 
the aeiaee Thessaly and Epirus is under the command of 
Ahmet Muhktar Pasha, than whom nonc is better. fitted for’ 
the post ; but his enemy, Osman Pasha, is so extremely 
jealous of him, that he may find means to have. him _super- 
seded, even at the moment of declaring war, with a view to 
depriving him of the opportunity of adding to his well- 
merited reputation. 


., Fhe discovery of the work still to be done is compelling 
the Porte to take very strong measures in order to raise the 
necessary funds. The loan of £100,000 secured by the tolls 
of ‘the Kaiakim Bridge is still hawked about, but no one 
seems inclined to take it up. The Capitation Tax recently 
reed will be put into force at once. At present it.is only 

to be applied to the capital, but if the experiment be found 
successful it will be extended to the rest of the Empire, All 
ish subjects over twenty years of age inhabiting Con- 
stantinople, from the Ministers down to the street hawkers 
and pedlars, will have to pay this tax, according to their 
classification and: position. -Those in easy circumstances, 
or-supposed to be so, are taxed at one lira (18s.) per annum; 
the poorest class at one medjid (3s. 4d.) ; tradesmen and 
the middle classes at three medjids. Those exempted from 
it are soldiers, sailors, policemen, and military and naval 
officers in active service below the rank of colonel. This 
tax will not affect the women, who are a privileged class in 
Turkey, exempt from the heavier burdens of the men by the 
fact of their insignificance. Not complimentary, certainly, to 
the fair sex ; but as yet they feel no sense of injury, seeing 
that they have still to learn the importance attached in 
some other countries to women’s rights. Though it takes 
the taxpayer by surprise, the Capitation tax will probably 
work smoothly enough, and prove a fruitful source of revenue, 
seeing that the Government has taken means to enforce its, 
strict application ; but great opposition is preparing against 
another financial scheme, which proposes to impose a 
forced loan on the country by exacting the payment of five 
years’ taxes in advance on landed and house property. 
An attempt is made to gild the pill by promising 10 per cent. 
interest on the amount of four years’ tax'thus collected ; but 
people have no faith in the payment of such interest, nor have. 
they any confidence that.next year they may-not be required to 
pay their annual tax as usual, the four-year tax being treated 
as a loan—never to be repaid. They have not forgotten 
either, that not so long ago a two-years’ tax was collected in 
one, precisely in the manner now proposed, and that they 
never had any allowance for it. This arbitrary measure will 
fall hard enough on the classes -in easy circumstances, but 


God help the poor peasantry, who, as it is, can hardly- 


manage to keep body and soul. together; it will also come 
rather aakwart for Hellenic Greeks, who hold much house 
property in Constantinople and elsewhere, to’be called upon: 
to provide the Turks with the sinews. of war against their 
Own country."" «f © et, dat lee ee eh opt 
’ The celebration of ‘the “ Meolud,” the Prophet's, birthday; 
was somewhat spoiled by the wet ,weather,--Sultan Hamid, 
ever glad of an excuse not to remain; long away from his, 
stronghold,-caused the religious part of the ceremony to be 
held‘in'the “Medjidieh Mosque, clos¢ to the gates-of Yildiz 
Kiosk, Once a year, on this anniversary, the faithful are 
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in every mosque, Hi z Behram Agha, 
“keeper of the doors of felicity,” has again, it would oe 
deserved well of the Sultan, as he was decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of the Osmanié, on the occasion of this 
festival. The President of the French Republic and the 
French Ambassador, on whom, not long ago, a similar 
honour was conferred, will no doubt feel gratified by the 
compliment paid to the order to which they belong, by the 
introduction of the Sultan’s chief eunuch. 

Mr. Goschen arrived on Sunday, after a remarkably quick 
pareage from Trieste. His return augurs peace, it is 

lieved ; and his serene good humour impresses those who 
have seen him with hopeful anticipations. Mr. St. John, 
who acted as chargé d'affaires during Mr. Goschen’s absence, 
will now retire from the prominent position he lately occu- 
pied, the duties of which he has discharged with great tact 
and much credit to himself under circumstances both diffi- 
cult and delicate. 

A letter from Philippopolis animadverts with some severity 
on the fact of twenty-three Bulgarian families having been 
expelled from Bouyouk. Tchekmedjé, a small town twenty 
miles from Constantinople, These people had arrived at 
Philippopolis in a very destitute condition, famished with 
cold and hunger, and having, it is said, lost some of their 
number on the road, The Roumelian authorities had at 
once come to their assistance, housed and provided them 
with food ; but the incident comes at.an unfortunate time, 
when Eastern Roumelia is already in a state of great irrita~ 
tion against the Porte, and will only be too glad to add to. 
the list of her grievances, against, it. . The same letter lays 
much stress on the fusion which has taken place_ between 
the. Greeks and Bulgars of Philippopolis, sworn foes not 
long ago. The change is supposed to be Significant of 
political combinations, ; 


dified by hearing the Prophet's biography read out to them 
is Highness, I Nek, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday. - 
M. Gambetta’s very able speech on Monday produced far 
more effect on the majority within the Chamber than on the 
public outside. Whether it will persuade the bulk of 
electors throughout the country, as its author pretended ‘to’ 
desire, that M. Gambetta dreams of nothing: less than of a 


war policy, is at. least doubtful; but certainly here in Paris 


people remain under precisely the same opinion as before 
the utterance of the clever manifesto. M. Gambetta’s 
energetic professions have not hoodwinked the public in the 


‘slightest degree; far from that, a respectable minority main- 
‘tain that the speech, when read between the lines, is the 
‘mest bellicose he has yét delivered, and that in this respect it 


throws even the famous Cherbourg oration into the shade. 
Without entering into this phase of the controversy to 
which the speech has given rise, it is very evident that M. 
Gambetta skilfully avoided any clear expression of his views 
on the Foreign policy which he thinks France should follow, 
He announced that he holds a distinct opinion on-the-sub- 
ject, but took care not to state what it is. “In fact, he left 
the principal question, on which he rose to speak, as much 
in doubt as he found it. His declaration that he knew: 
nothing about the -Thomassin expedition until it had been: 
countermanded, that is to say, that he was the worst- 
informed person in French official circles at. that.particular 
moment, suffices to deprive all his other assertions and 
arguments of any weight. Modesty is a quality with which 
he had not been generally credited hitherto, and for his own 
sake he really pushed it too far on Monday. © °°" 
_° ‘The first impression ‘created by the unexpected incident: 
qualified it as a little comedy prepared-in- advance for. 
electoral purposes. In fact, there was some. foundation. for 
this view, but more strings were pulled on Monday.than is. 
-generally known, The subject which above all others 
engrosses the attention of deputies at present is the scrutin de 
liste ; it is their universal topic of conversation in the lobbies’ 
‘of the Palais Bourbon, and, we may be also sure, is the 
question most studied by them in the privacy oftheir homes. 
‘The result is, that the proposal has not gained, in favour. 
with them during the past: week. .So many deputies haye. 
discovered by their calculations that their re-election will . 
placed in jeopardy by the adoption of the new system, that 
in their own minds are already hostile to it, thou 


| they hesitate to avow their opposition, and when the time for: 
oe comes will hide their identity. under the cloak of the 


secret division, which has been claimed and will take place. 
‘on M. Bardoux’s motion, As this hesitancy is understood ' 
‘to have seized thé majority in ‘considerable numbers, the: 
“prospécts of scrutin’de liste have decidedly receded “during® 
the last few days. When Mr. Corbett’s letters in the 
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Blue Book were published here, translated from the 
London papers, a certain hostility which had been 
brewing against M. Gambetta on account of the Bar- 
doux proposal, found vent in audible recriminations, 
and responsibility for the promise of 30,000 rifles made 
to Greece was at once laid on his shoulders. Consideri 


- his known phil- Hellenic views, and his relations with Genera 
Farre, the Minister far War, nothing could be more natural 


than this inference. The interested opponents of scrutin de 
liste assumed an attitude of indignation, talked of a 
“dictatorship,” and, in fact, during Sunday showed such 
signs that a storm was brewing among the majority, that it 
became clear the Government would have to nip this growing 
cabal in the bud. Hence the friendly interpellation of 
M. Devés ; but the intervention of M. Pascal Duprat, who 
is one of M. Grévy’s most intimate friends, may be taken to 
have proceeded from entirely different motives; it was a 
feint by the Elysée to bring the Palais Bourbon into action. 
M. Gambetta felt the drift of this intrigue instantaneously, and 
by one of the most able efforts of his great oratorical talent, not 
only neutralised it, but made it serve to gain a notable parlia- 
mentary victory for himself. His speech excited the Chamber 
to enthusiasm, and the majority, forgetting scrutin de liste 
for the moment, allowed itself to be once more carried away 
by the potent voice of its leader. If I may believe rumours 
which find credence in political and parliamentary circles 
that are usually well-informed, not only was M. Duprat 
inspired from the Elysée, but M. Devés as well. His aim 
also was to attack M. Gambetta, indirectly, for the influence 

e exerts on the Chamber, the majority, and public opinion. 

he artifice failed, at least, for the moment; but it will 
surprise me if, when M. Gambetta’s speech comes to be 
carefully studied and analysed by the country, its success 
will prove as great as with a docile majority in,the 
Chamber. 

Mortagne election on Sunday placed the Republican can- 
didate at the top of the poll, the Conservative next, and M. 
Dugué de la Fauconnerie last, but a second ballot will have 
to take place, as no one obtained the necessary proportion 
of votes. The ex-Bonapartist has retired from the contest, 
which will consequently be a walk over for the Republican. 
The defeat of M. Dugué was to be foreseen, but it does not 
say much for Opportunist influence in the Orne. A lesson 
to be derived from this election, however, undoubtedly is 
that the country is every day becoming more and more re- 
conciled to the existing form of government. A _ consti- 
tuency hitherto divided between Imperialism and Orleanism 
has, in this case, gone over to the Republic, which can 
now only be ruined by its so-called friends. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





“THE BUSYBODY” AT THE GAIETY. 


While there are but few original plays produced nowadays, 
it must be conceded that our managers spare no pains in 
reviving for us the comedies which amused our forefathers. 
Under its responsible manager, the Gaiety theatre now 
gives us an elaborate burlesque in the evening, while the 
afternoons are devoted to a series of old comedies, organised 
and directed by Miss Litton, who comes here while her 
theatre in Glasgow is occupied with pantomime. And these 
are, be it noted, serious matinées, not like the “ palmy day 
performances ” started by Mr. Hollingshead, in which it was 
impossible not to recognise the satirical spirit of the manager, 
whose conception of his vocation is set forth with perhaps 
unnecessary frankness in one of his amusing books. Miss 
Litton has taken care to surround herself with a company 
which, if not free from flaws, can at all events render with 
considerable completeness the plays she chooses. It is in 
these days, when so many young men and women take to 
the stage without adequate preparation (and where, indeed, 
are they to obtain it ?), far easier to get together a company to 
perform a modern play, than what is known in the slang of 
the stage as a “ powder piece.” This state of things is, be 
it observed, not wholly the fault of the young actor of the 
period, for, unless he happens to join a company by which old 
pieces are played, he may go from one year’s end to another 
without ever seeing one on the stage, and have no chance, in 
fact, of learning his business. In the days of the old 
circuits it was different, but this point has been touched 
upon so often before in these columns that it need not be 

Miiscussed again. Miss Litton’s latest production is “The 





Busybody,” by Mrs. Centlivre,a play which has rather 2 
curious history. It was so bitterly condemned by the com- 
pany at rehearsal, that it was only with considerable diffi- 
culty that it at last reached the honours of representation ; 
and, in fact, the authoress, who was, we must remember, an 
actress, seems to have been very badly treated. Mr. Wilks, 
the actor who was cast for the part of Sir George Airy 
showed, we are told, so much contempt for it, “as to throw 
it down on the stage at rehearsal with a declaration that no 
audience would éndure such stuff.” Not for the first time, 
however, or for the last, were the prognostications of the 
Green Room falsified, for the piece turned out a success, 
and has been more than once revived since its first pro- 
duction, greatly to the satisfaction of the audiences who 
beheld it. The play is a comedy of that class so energeti- 
cally defended by Charles Lamb. The business of the 
existence of the people of the old comedies is, he tells us, 
lawless gallantry ; but, he goes on to say, “ We are not to 
judge them by our usages. No reverend institutions are in- 
sulted by their proceedings—for they have none among 
them. No peace of families is violated—for no family ties: 
exist among them. No purity of the marriage-bed is, 
stained—for none is supposed to have a being. No 
deep affections are disquieted, no holy wedlock bands 
are snapped asunder—for affection’s depth and wedded 
faith are not the growth of that soil.” But although Mrs. 
Centlivre’s characters are of that school, there is nothing 
in it to shock the most fastidious, if here and there the lan- 
guage is a little softened to suit modern ears. It is a bright 
and very amusing piece, with not a little smart dialogue, and. 
all the characters too are well drawn, with a distinct indi- 
viduality in each case. Besides Sir Francis Gripe, the 
heroine’s guardian, who acts up to his name, and Sir Jealous 
Traffick, who is also an old curmudgeon, there is Sir George 
Airy, the dashing hero, the keynote of whose character is 
struck for us in the first words of the play, addressed to him 
by his friend Charles. “Ha! Sir George Airy, a birding 
thus early! What forbidden game roused you so soon ? for 
no lawful occasion could invite a person of your figure abroad 
at such unfashionable hours.” Then there is Marplot, whose 
doings have made his name proverbial, and the heroine, 
Miranda, coaxing and deceiving her old guardian, and 
triumphing in the end, as such a bright heroine should do. 
She is right in boasting that woman’s wit is too much for 
domestic tyranny, for as she says of Sir Francis Gripe’s 
espionage over his daughter, her friend Isabinda, “ Ha ! ho f 
How the old fool torments himself! Suppose he could intro- 
duce ‘his rigid rules, does he think we could not match then» 
in contrivance? No, no, let the tyrant man make what laws 
he will, if there’s a woman under the government I’ll warrant 
she’ll find a way to break ’em.” The maid-servant always: 
plays an important part in the old comedies, and here we 
have one Patch, who is a good specimen of the class. 

Miss Litton has, before now, shown her ability in pieces of 
this kind, and as she gains experience she seems to play 


with a firmer touch and with truer art. She has thoroughly — 


caught the tone of the old comedies, and acts with delightful 
piquancy, while her picturesque appearance adds much to 
the charm of her impersonations. Her Miranda was in 
every way an admirable performance. In Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
the management is fortunate in possessing one of the very 
few young men who can do justice to such a part as Sir 
George Airy. He assumes the gallant foppish bearing of 
the irresistible lady-killer to the life, plays with much spirit, 
and in fact shows himself one of the most artistic of the 
younger actors of the day. The scene in which Miranda 
pretends to be dumb, and in which Sir George has to make 
love to her, with her old guardian in the background, was: 
played by Mr. Bellew and Miss Litton with so much neat- 
ness and vivacity that it was received with the warmest 
applause. Mr. Brough has played the louts of the old: 
comedies so much that he does not seem to be able to get 
out of the groove, and his Marplot, although’ not devoid of 
humour, can hardly be accepted as an adequate realisation 
of the character. Mr. Howe was wholly admirable as Sir 
Francis Gripe, and Mr. Everill a satisfactory Sir Jealous 
Traffick, while Miss Maria Harris played the maid Patch 
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neatly and well. “The Busybody” was received with much 
applause, and should be among the most successful of Miss 
Litton’s revivals. H. SAVILE CLARKE. 








_ MUSIC. 


Recent occurrences in the musical world have not been of 
much moment, though the fire of concerts has been steadily 
maintained, At the Crystal Palace the continuance of the 
series of Schubert’s symphonies has attracted many music- 
lovers to Sydenham, and this week the resumption of the 


Philharmonic Society’s concerts at St. James’s Hall will no 


doubt add a new stimulus to artistic affairs. Schubert’s 
symphonic works hold an almost, if not quite, unique posi- 
tion ; some of these—the earlier numbers—were no doubt 
performed by his schoolfellows at the Convict, with what 
result it makes one shudder to think; but his maturer com- 
positions never were given to the public. Schubert’s latest 
biographer, Mr. H. F. Frost, makes out the man to have 
been a hearty, jovial, “ hail-fellow-well-met” sort of an indi- 
vidual ; but it is easy to see that pleasure could have formed 
only an infinitesimal portion of his ordinary life. To 
draw Schubert as a jolly, winebibbing comrade, is to per- 
petrate a mistake. First-look at the quantity of his works, 
then at their quality, and the mistake will be dissipated. 
To die at thirty-one years of age, and yet to leave such a 
glorious monument of labour, argues the indefatigable worker 
rather than the pleasure-seeking clown. It is wonderful 
enough to think how Schubert ever managed to record his 
teeming thoughts during his brief span upon earth, and the 
only explanation which is offered is that of dire necessity. 
He wrote simply because he was impelled to do so, and his 
autographs show us in what haste his compositions were 
frequently rushed out ; but there is little evidence of joyous- 
ness in these works, redolent of the midnight oil. His heart- 
burnings, his chafing at his poverty, and his real misery 
Schubert poured out into his music; and, though I am 
acquainted with nearly everything which he produced, there 
is hardly a movement which does not bespeak a perturbed 
spirit. The gloomy Beethoven himself could write more 
sprightly songs than Schubert could. Amongst the six 
hundred songs accredited to him the only one which I can 
call to mind as being absolutely cheerful is “ Haiden-réslein ;” 
all the rest are more or less tinged with melancholy or 
absolutely sombre. He was not a successful dramatic 
writer, and his operas (or, rather, musically illustrated 
plays) failed, without exception ; but the fragments of 
these forgotten works have so great an intrinsic value as to 
give them that interest in the concert-room which was denied 
them in the theatre. We love Mendelssohn’s works the 
more for knowing the man ; and Schubert’s long trials and 
tribulations speak to us in almost every bar of his later com- 
positions. The early symphonies are all in correct form, and 
may be accepted for the creditable efforts of a penseins 
schoolboy ; the author had not begun to think, but was 
merely a copyist, anxious to handle a wholeorchestra. But 
in his very first attempt Schubert could not conceal his indi- 
viduality, and thus we hear the members of the “ wood wind” 
discoursing together with a charm which certainly could not 
have been imparted by Salieri. So the Crystal Palace sym- 
phonic series will be certain to interest, and these composi- 
tions will be accepted at their proper weight—as they weigh 
diamonds—by those who are subtle enough to draw the 
balance between the “‘ No. 1” and the glorious “ No. 9.” 

Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival passed off admirably, on the 
whole, though there were a few hitches which caused solo 
artistes to scowl. “Eli” was spoiled by the coarseness of 
the brass; but the “popular” concert on Friday went well, 
as did also the afternoon representation of “Elijah” on 
Saturday. 

Mr. William Wiener, the well-known violinist, has got a 
very extraordinary specimen of the violin tribe. His 
“Strad” is supposed to be the latest example of the most 

rfect form of Stradivarius’s fiddles ; and, possibly, is the 

st violin signed by the maker. The maker must have 
been at that time upwards of eighty. Why did he not have 
a double life ? : 

I shall not publish Mr. Wiener’s address herein, lest he 

should be inundated with fiddle-hunters, but it is to be 


found b body in the “ Postal Directory.” 
oe DESMOND L. RYAN. 
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“ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETYS PUBLICA- 
a eee Oe eee 


Country ana. Forming Words, by James Britten; Words of 


Antrim and Down, by W. H. Patterson ; Words of Cornwa 
by M. A. Couitney and T, 9. Couch; An Early English 
Hymn with Phonetic Coy, by . J. Furnivall and A.J. Ellis. 
London : Triibner. 

Of the nutherous’ book clubs which now exist in 
England, there is hardly any which is doing better and 
more definite work than the English Dialect Society: In 
the first place, it has before it a perfectly well-marked and 
intelligible object, distinguished toto cele from the limit- 
less vagaries of folk-lore societies and new Shakes 
societies. A few score qualified workers, each taking 2 
county or a section of a county, ought to be able to 
exhaust the subject of living dialects, and though the 
remnants of older dialectic variations to be found in 
literature are less manageable, they are not beyond the 
resources of steady work. This work, too, unlike some 
other work of a not dissimilar kind, is directly auxiliary 
to another work of the greatest importance—the com- 
pilation of a really exhaustive English dictionary, a thing 
to which, at present, hardly even an approach can be 
said to have been made. 

The publications of the Society for last year include 
two instalments of county dialects, one compilation from 
old literature, and one “curiosity :” this last, a fifteenth, 
century English hymn, with a phonetic copy made by a 
Welshman soon afterwards, is perhaps, in strictness, out 
of the Society’s line. But it is interesting enough in its 
own way as showing clearly the popular pronunciation at 
the time. But the other three are strictly legitimate, 
Cornwall is naturally one of the richest fields for word 
hunters, and it has been carefully hunted by Miss M. A. 
Courtney and Mr. Couch, The lady, who is somethin 
of an amateur, is perhaps rather unequally yok 
together with so experienced a worker as Mr. Couch, 
and she has shown a certain want of discriraination in 
her collections. ‘You are as welcome as flowers in 
May,” is in no sense a property of the country 
of Polly Pentreath, nor is “as deep as Garrick,” nor 
“ working like a Trojan.” One of these comparisons, of 
which Miss Courtney says she has never heard an expla- 
nation, is certainly curious—“ as bright as Dalmanazar.” 
One is tempted to think this mysterious personage a cor- 
ruption of Psalmanazar, that learned impostor of the last 
century. But Miss Courtney’s other puzzle, “as ancient 
as the floods of Dava,” we confess “caps” us, to use a 
dialectic word in talking of a dialect society. There 
certainly is a place called Dava, but it is up in the north 
of Scotland. In the Glossary proper explanation, or, at 
least, derivation, of the terms given is very properly 
limited. Here, too, Miss Courthey has perhaps giver 
her net rather too wide a sweep ; for, to confine ourselves 
to the first page only, “abear” for “bear,” “afeard” 
for “afraid,” “afore” for “before,” “adventurer” for 
“ shareholder,” “’ad rabbet” as a colloquial execration, 
are not specially Cornish, and indeed are scarcely dialect 
at all, But perhaps it is better to go on the principle of 
including every word that is not dictionary English than 
to run the risk of excluding what might be valuable. 
No review in any moderate compass can do justice to 
the curious forms of speech here displayed. It is suffi- 
cient to say that it is impossible to open a page without 
coming on something both amusing and instructive. 
Such, for instance, is the word “ pussivanting,” in the 
sense of meddling or bothering, which is supposed to be 
derived from “ pursuivant,” in allusion to the inquiries 
made in Heralds’ Visitations: such as “ purgy,” in the 
sense of “a fat little person,” which at once suggests the 
explanation of the second word in “Georgy Porgy, 
poodnum-pie,” the youthful miscreant who combined 
gluttony and cowardice with amatory excess. Such also. 
are scores and hundreds of others. These examples 
are taken from the West Cornwall Glossary. Mr. Couch’s 
of* East Cornwall is not so full, but more carefully 
weeded, and has a short but valuable introduction. 
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other County Glossary, that of Antrim and Down, 
ts ae of in Sac These counitick, as ‘the nearest to 
Scotland, show most clearly the traces of the return 
match for the old Irish invasion of the adjacent island. 
But there is also a considerable ‘remnant of the original 


population in Antrim, while not merely Scotland but.the 


north of England has colonised ‘he district for the last 
three centuries at least; hence the. > is a curiously mixed 
dialect.. It is, as might be expected, mostly Scotch, the 
very first page, containing fifteen words only, yields the 
undoubted “ Scotticisms, “aboon” for “above,” “ac- 
quent ” for “acquainted,” ““agee” for “ crooked,” “ahin” 
for “behind,”. and “aiblins” for “perhaps.” These 
forms continue to predominate, with an occasional 
Jancashirism, and, of course, now and then, Irishisms, 
such as “ bad cess” and “bad scran.” ‘Definitely Celtic 
words seem, as we should expect, to be confined to the 
names of plants, fishes, and so forth. It is in this mix- 
ture that the interest of the Antrim dialect lies. 
© The largest volume of the batch, Mr. Britten’s “ Old 
Country and Farming Words,” is the most interesting of 
ali, and, indeed, may be said to be an almost indispens- 
able accompaniment ‘and ‘assistance to the intelligent 
reading of old English literature.“ It is, however, given 
in a rather undigested condition, perhaps not without 
design, the end of the Society’s labours being. rather to 
furnish materials in some tolerable condition of sorting 
than to provide finished lexicons. Mr. Britten’s work 
has seven sections : the ‘first is a glossary of antiquated 
terms from’ Ellis’s “ Modern Husbandman,” &c. (1750). 
In the second, Edward Lisle’s “ Observations on Hus- 
bandry” (1757) is similarly treated. In the third, 
Worlidge’s “ Dictionarium Rusticum ;” in the fourth and 
fifth, divers agricultural reports, extending from the last 
ten or. fifteen years of'the last century to the first fifteen 
of this ; and in the ‘sixth’ and ‘seventh, the sections “of 
Morton’s “Cyclopedia of Agriculture” dealing with 
agricultural » provincialisms, and with weights and mea- 
sures. It should be added that there is a very complete 
index. Recent legislation renders this last head a pecu- 
liarly interesting »one, and it is not quite certain that, in 
some provincial districts, the law: has been as yet able to 
prevail over custom, though “to somie ‘places, as, for in- 
stance, Scotland and ‘the’ ‘Channel Islands, it does not 
extend. Mr. Britten'‘seems to have taken pains to 
ascertain the exact value of the weights and measures he 
gives, though he is not*invariably accurate. Thus the 
Channel Islands vergée is not “a little less than half an 
acre,” but barely two-fifths of one: “Of the other lists, 
that from Ellis’s “ Modern Husbandman ” is the fullest 
and the most interesting. It is odd to find “ aftermead” 
as an obsolete equivalent of the now usual, but to modern 
ears less inteligible “aftermath.” ‘ Apron-string-hold ” 
is a curiously expressive designation of tenure in right 
of a wife. “ Beaver,”  zic., “drinking,” a curious name 
for. a kind of gouter, or‘afternoon tea, a meal taken in the 
harvest-field about four:o’clock, reminds us of the old 
knight’s “‘ beverage ” in “Woodstock.” ‘Chuckle,’ #e., 
round, explains the surviving ‘phrase “ chuckle-headed,” 
which hundreds of people use without a ghost of an idea 
of its meaning, ae 

The truth is, however, that the interest of these books 
is of so inexhaustible a kind that it is not possible to do 
more than indicate it ina review. Even to the merely 
curious reader almost any volume of the Society’s publi- 
cations will supply half an hour’s pleasant and instructive 
occupation. But their real value is, as we have said, 
ministerial and contributory. It is of particular im- 
portance that an English dictionary should take account 
of dialects, bécause English literature has at almost all 
times been so intimately connectéd with the country, and 
has busied itself so impartially with different parts of it, 
that dialectic forms crop up even in our standard authors 
—especially in the poets and novelists—to an extent 
seldom equalled ‘in any foreign ‘tongue. Something is 
heard from time to ‘time of thé’ gréat dictionary of the 
written language which cefttain students are preparing by 
the elaborate and tedious, bit thorough, process of ex- 
amining individual aythors. The Dialect Society, in the 
same way, is collecting thé “materials of a dictionary of 


the ‘spoken’ language: Yt is’ to be “hoped thir Both bet 
of | ecto will be’ fased toget ner ir eh final lexicon 
totius lingue Britannice which we ought to Have!~ 9 
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THE STATISTICS. OF HUNGARY. 


Statistik des Konigreichs Ungarn, Nach den neuvesten Quellen 
bearbeitet von J. H. Schwicker.’ Stuttgart: T. G. Cotta, ~ 
[Seconp Notice. ] ae yinRiMn IS ose 
_ . The attendance at school, in spite of the law, is in some 
districts very bad. While in several counties of the north 
and west 98 to 80.per cent. of those who are fit for 
school attend, and in others 80 to 50 per cent., there are 
nine counties in which the scale is only 50 to 30, and two 
in which it only reaches 25 per cent. If all Hungary be 
taken together, then the schools are attended thus: 
1869 47°8, 1873 already 68-0 per cent., or, of 2,121,240, 
1,443,266. Of course, if we could estimate the quality 
of these attendances, we must have the data of the time 
spent in school by the children ; ‘and here we''may note 
that the number of those that only go to schoolin the 
winter still forms a third of the attendance, that in 1873 
I,114,532 attendances were noted, and that-in the same 
year 2,000,000 pupils had. no books. In regard: to 
attendance at school, as compared to other nationalities, the 
Germans stand foremost in Hungary. ‘There are still, in 
Hungary, 748 communes in which ‘no _tuition-is given, 
and which take no part in the tuition of the neighbouring 
communes. . On the other hand, nearly 12,000 communes 
enjoy education in 15,500 schools (1873) against. 13,600 
(1869).. In 1873 to every 872 inhabitants and 137 children 
(of whom only 93 attended school) there was one school. 
The 15.500 schools.of 1873. divide into 19,700 .classes, 
with an average attendance of 74 children, there- 
fore a number beyond the law.. In the elemen 
schools of Hungary 19,600 teachers taught in 1873, of 
whom, however, only 22 per cert. had not passed the 
obligatory examination. To every master there fell, in 
1873, 74 scholars; in some counties there are 24, in 
others 150 to'200 in one class. There is a relative lack 
of good teaching powers, probably because’ the legal 
minimum salaries have not yet been introduced in 
practice, for the average of a master’s salary was in 1873 
only £29; 3,089 received (1872) under £10: a° year, 
3,363 under £20, and 3,205 under £30. “Although the 
budget of the Ministry of Education is annually: reduced 
more and more, because of the sorry state of the finances, 
Schwicker, nevertheless, holds out “an important ime 
provement” as a “near and certain prospect.”. To every 
scholar falls a yearly average cost of 1s. Of those who 
left school in 1873, 281,316 could read and write—<.4., 
26 per cent. The State makes great exertions on bebalf 
of seminaries for the instruction of teachers in elementary 
schools. They often send masters abroad, particularl 
to Germany and Switzerland, and gives them‘ high 
stipends. The number of teacher candidates’ has more 
than doubled in ten years. In Hungary there are about 
100 teachers’ unions ;- an- attempt to bind them into.one 
has, however, failed. ~ 078 
The Gymnasia, or Latin. ‘schools, also owe their: first 
united organisation. to the reign of Maria Theresa: In 
1803 they were made into six classes ; in 1850, under Leo 
Thun, into eight. Since 1867 every new Minister. of 
Instruction formulates a proposal for the régulation. of 
the gymnasial system, without..one of these plans being 
adopted... Eétvos’s abandonment ‘of Greek has in is 
turn been abandoned. In.1873 there were 146;gymnasia 
with 915 Classes, 1;681 © professors, 27,220 scholars 
(against 34,000 in 1867). The number of - scholars 
diminishes yearly, while the number of professors in- 
creases. Only the number of Hebrew. pupils increases, 
if. the denominational statistics ate investigated. sa 


education of the teachers is done at the high. schools an 
the professional seminaries, which are in connection with 
both the universities of the land. Many professors: are 
sent abrodd-at-the expense Of the State: Thé’salafi 
are respectable ; the minimum i$'£126," 420 ‘for’ 10 
ing, and a quinquenhial addition 6f to. ” The té: 





in the capital receive an additional £20, the directors a 
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‘Fee Of £30 to Lac, Full pension is. given after thirty | 
“years fservic ‘schools only after 
forty’ years’. The “Real” schools: in Hungary are an 
‘institution’ of “recent date (1850), and. remained: un- 
changéd till 1875. Then the six classes were changed. 


vice, while in the elemen 


to eight, and a teaching’plan organised ; an aliturienten 
‘examination was also introduced. In. 1873 there were 
30 upper and lower “ Read” schools, with 136° classes, 
337 professors, and 7,310 pupils (against 2,661 in 1867). 
With regard to the professors the same things apply that 
‘have been mentioned in speaking of the gymnasia. 

The universities are in no respect: different from the 
‘German and Austrian. There: are three — Budapest, 
Klausenburg, and Agram, with (1874) 150 pro- 
fessors and 2,525 students in Budapest; 55 pro- 
fessors and 311 students in Klausenbirg, and 270 
students in Agram, where the University ‘was’ only 
created six years ago, while that of Klausenburg 
has existed since 1872, that of the capital since 1635. 
‘The so-called “ordinary” professors receive £295 an- 
nually, the “extraordinary ” £180, the assistants. £95. 
‘Many privat-docenten also drew fixed salaries of ‘some 
£120, It is interesting to notice in the atténdance, that 
the Jews, who only form 4°7 per cent. of the population, 
form 18 per cent. of all the university students, and’ two- 


thirds of these Israelite scholars study jurisprudence. . 


Of the college moneys—after deducting 5 per cent. that 
goes to the Treasury—an average of nearly £67 came 
to every professor in 1874. Hungary has only one‘ tech- 
‘nical schocl, the Budapest Polytechnicum; «which dates 


from 1846, but has only possessed since 1871 a properhigh » 
school organisation. In 1873 it had’ §i proféssors and: 


‘606 students (against 27 and 250 in 1867), Beside this, 
there are 49 theological seminaries and 13 law academies, 


as could not be expected’ otherwise ofthe “ nation’ of 


lawyers,” which the Hungarians truly are. In the theo- 
logical seminaries the number of professors and students 
is. steadily on the decline. They are maintained by 
their-own communities ; where, however, their help does 
not suffice, the Hungarian National Religion Fund steps 


in. Beside. this, each spiritual order .has. its own. theo-- 


logical teaching establishment, the Israelites an old 
orthodox Rabbinical school at Pressburg, little attended, 


and a-new liberal one, opened in 1877 at Budapest, after |. 


the pattern of the much-talked-of one at Breslau. The 
law academies.were formerly, before 1850, connected with 


-philosophical faculties. Their course of instruction was, 


until 1874, one of three years, at the universities four years’ 


duration ; and since 1874 the legal academies have been’ 
~ elevated to the rank of juridical and politico-economical 


faculties ‘of the universities, and the course .of instruc- 
‘tion’ extended to four years. The degree of doctor, how- 
ever, can only be accorded by a university after. previous 
examination. The Lyceum of Pressburg .was, two years 
ago, newly endowed with a philosophical faculty. 
The 13 legal academies (formerly there weve far more) 
counted in 1869, 41 classes, 93 professors, and 2,092 
hearers. -In 1873 they had only 39 classes, 89. professors, 
and 1,744 hearers. A decided decline in, numbers. is, 
therefore, observable ; students. are going.more to the 
universities. As the other specialist schools, .of which 
‘Hungary possesses. a great number, scarcely differ. from 


those of other foreign countries, we pass them by. They, . 


as well as the high.schools, are principally maintained by 
the so-called “School Funds,” which. consist of the 


domains of the suppressed Jesuit orders and. other dona-. 


tions, and to this day possess a.‘‘ Catholic character.” 
As to its legal nature, this has not yet been decided. ;. for 
the present it is administered by the Ministry,of Educa- 
tion, but does not appear in the State “budget. It has-a 
yearly revenue of £40,coo, and a‘ capital of over 
‘£1,000,000. __ Besides this, the schools are maintained 


é numerous, private. funds, and finally by help from the: 


State.: Uses 


aailitary’-boundary a third, in ‘Transylvania,.a, fifth, in 


Croatia-Slavoniaa.sixth of, the younger: population. | 
Some ‘fractions’ can-read. but not write. *-In both cases 


the- women are much behind the men. ‘In both sexes 


-éountty is two'to'one. R 
point, the education of Germans is the most’cémmon ; 
‘the Magyars take the middle rank, the Roumahians the 
lowest. It is evident that. there is still much’ to’ be 





‘knowledge of the peculiarity of dress, and that 


haps, with a,third wife, ; ie me pe ee 
4 e : toed Be C e LLY. ’ at ~ 
| bound to the -sect. In summing up his impressions 





the ‘relation of absolute want of education ‘in town ‘and 
ed from a nationality stand- 


desired, but it is also evident that much.is being done to 
retrieve neglect. And’ now we part from Schwicker 
with gratitude for his impartiality and veracity. . 


— 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


My Fourney Round the World, By Captain S. H. Jones-Parry, 

~ late: 1oznd Royal Madras Fusiliers, 2 vols. ‘Hurst and 
Blackett. ies 

_. Captain Jones-Parry's record of his journey round the 
world is an ‘eminently readable book. He undertook his 
journey with the evident intention of enjoying himself, 

and in this respect he seems to have been remarkably 


Successful. His book has cértainly no. pretensions to 
literary excellence, as he himself admits ; but its faults 
‘Of style are soon forgotten in the bright and cheery 


manner ‘in which all. the incidents of his journey are 
described. The route chosen: by him was no new one. 
Starting from Southampton in one of the Peninsular and 
Orieiital Company’s steamers, he went vid Ceylon to 
Melbourne, and thence to New Zealand. Returning 
again to Australia, he took ship from Sydney to Hong 
Kong; and after spending.some time at various places 
in China and Japan, he steamed for San Francisco. - In 
his:journey across. the American Continent he visited the 
Salt Lake City and Chicago, and returned home by New 
York to Liverpool. The descriptions of his experiences 
in ‘China and Japan form by far the most interesting 
portion of Captain Parry’s book. Of these the most 
amusing is an account of an expedition he took inva 
“jinricksha” some little distance into the interior of 
Japan. In this ramble he. stopped at several of the 
native tea-houses in. parts of the country not. usuall; 
visited. by Europeans. .At some of these he was Wwel- 
comed with considerable ceremony, .the proprietor, 


‘his wife, and “nesans” (or serving-women) standing 


with lighted torches to receive him. As soon as 
he had ‘selected his quarters, he was usually” cot. 
ducted by two of the nesans to the bath-room: 
which, in many instances, were suppliee with water 
from the hot springs that abound in. the countty. 


Although the conduct of these young women was per- 


fectly decorous, their attentions seem to have been some- 


what embarrassing. On one occasion Captain Parry was - 
attended to his bath, as he thought, by the son of the 


proprietor of the establishment, who assisted him in un- 
dressing and dressing. On inquiry, however, he after- 
wards discovered that he had been misled ekineah of 
Als y 
attendant was not a boy at all, but a girl of some thirtee 
or fourteen years old. Many writers have clothed the 
character of these serving girls with a tinge of suspicion, 
but Captain Parry says he found them mere “ children of 
Nature, perfectly free and easy in their bearing, .and 
anxious to please, but certainly neither bold, vulgar, nor 
immodest.” tor ar bes bees sacle dialiee eoleiaeenaanc ne 
During his stay at the Salt Lake City, Captain P. ry 
took considerable trouble to.ascertain,all he could thep - 


‘nection with the inner life of the Mormons, and ae 


obsérvations on that sect are well worth reading. Im 
grants to the Salt Lake City, it seems, are at once take 
to head-quarters, and their necessities provided. for. 
Money is advanced to set them up in ‘business, and the 
thus become from the first debtors to the Church.. Wh 
once they are in the power of the ‘President, good care 


-is taken that they shall never clear off the burden, “If 4 
‘mah is prospering the Church tells him it is time to take 


another wife, and this he is bound to do unless he ‘in- 


©The average of those who up to. now oguld read gnd | tends to set the Church .at defiance. ..When ance herhas 
write in Hungary was: in Hungary Proper half, in ‘the: 


committed bigamy he can hardly dissever his.conpection 
with Mormonism. . At.a later period he is saddled, per- 
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comes to the conclusion that 


Mormonism, Captain Parry anne Se 


the rising generation of the sect is strongly 


"scepticism, and that if the United States Government 
only cease to make martyrs of them, the influence of 


civilisation and education, t ei with the increasing 
price of all articles of food, will soon make Mormonism 
—as far as its peculiar tenets are concerned—a thing of 
the past. In reading Captain Parry’s book, it is im- 
possible not to feel that some of the allusions to matters 
of a delicate nature might well have been omitted. It 
was certainly quite unnecessary to refer in three different 
parts of the book to Mrs. Besant’s notorious publication. 
Notwithstanding this defect, however, his volumes will 
be found very pleasant reading, while they cannot fail to 
afford much useful information to future travelicrs. 


The Silver Greyhound. By Martin E. Haworth, late Captain 

60th Rifles. Tinsley Brothers. 

Captain Haworth was appointed one of the Queen’ 
Foreign Office messengers during the Crimean War, and 
the title of his book is derived from the well-known 
badge borne by those officers when carrying Her 
Majesty’s despatches. The book purports to be a record 
of adventures met with by the author during a life chiefly 
spent in the military and civil service of his country. As 
his first experiences of military service commenced as 
far back as 1826, and as he was in the employ of the 
Foreign Office during the Franco-German War, his 
reminiscences extend over a period of between forty and 
fifty years. Irksome and fatiguing the duties of Queen’s 
messengers must always be, but the difficulties and dangers 
incurred by them in their frequent journeys across' the 
Continent of Europe before the creation of railways 
rendered the post in those days anything but a plea- 
sant one. Even as late as at the close of the 
Crimean War the journey between London and St. 
Petersburg occupied little less than a fortnight, and this 
in winter, with an atmosphere of twenty to twenty-five 
degrees of frost was, as Captain Haworth observes, about 
as much as human nature could endure. From London to 
Berlin was easy work, but there the difficulties of the jour- 
ney commenced. On one occasion, while posting between 
Warsaw and St Petersburg during a heavy snowstorm, 
Captain Haworth relates how his carriage was overturned 
into a deep ravine. It was impossible with only the 
driver’s help to right the carriage, and there he remained 
in the snow for over eighteen hours, half paralysed with 
cold, and subject at any moment to an attack from 
wolves. He was rescued by the merest chance bya 
party of peasants sent out to try and find a lad who had 
been missing some days from a neighbouring village. 
During the Franco-German War, when conveying impor- 
tant despatches from the English ambassador at Tours, 
Captain Haworth was arrested in the town of Le Mans 
as a Prussian spy, and narrowly escaped being shot, an 
order for his execution being actually issued. In the 
Trent dispute he was commissioned to carry to Washing- 
ton the demand of the British Government for the 
surrender of Messrs. Mason and Slidell. This ultimatum 
occasioned great excitement, and one senator of repute 
so far lost his temper as to designate Captain Haworth 
as “a darned Victorian spy,” and told him that sooner 
than comply with the demand the Northerners would sink 
our fleet and sack Windsor Castle. 

Captain Haworth concludes his reminiscences with an 
amusing account of an interview he had with the Tich- 
borne claimant. He was served with a subpcena, but 
was never called at the trial—an abstinence on the part 
of the claimant’s advisers which he regarded as unques- 
tionably a wise one. Books of reminiscences, unless 
exceptionally good, are not generally popular, and 
although Captain Haworth has an easy, pleasant style of 
writing, the matter in his book is hardly, we think, of 
sufficient interest to attract many readers. 


Old Ali; or, Travels Long Ago. By John Osmaston. 
Hatchards, 

The late Mr. Charles Kingsley’s habit of speaking of 
**God’s earth,” “ God’s hills,” and the like, was once 
more or less politely described as his “mode of swear- 
ing.” Perhaps it would be well for the readers of this 


nS eS 


handsome and well-illustrated volume to look upon Mr. 
Osmaston’s lavish use of names associated with religi 
as his “mode of swearing.”. He'is plainly a man of 
“simple faith,” and for that reason to be highly re- 
s d. Still, he should beware lest he be accused of 

t familiarity with religion which in some may breed 
contempt for it, when he makes such statements as 
“There are some marked providences noticed which it is 
a pleasant duty to record.” ‘This reminds one of 
‘Providence reduced to an alternative,” on which 
Sydney Smith poured the vials of his wrathful humour, 
Both in the preface and in the body of the book, too, 
Mr. Osmaston makes us painfully aware of his dislike to 
the Greek Church, his most elegant definition of that 
unfortunate communion being “a painted charnel 
house.” . One can hardly help fearing that in some cases, 
Mr. Osmaston’s narrative must have been coloured by 
what it is not uncharitable to describe as his fanaticism. 
Lastly, the title of the work is a double misnomer. 
“Travels Long Ago” suggests at the very least the 
O’Gorman Mahon’s “ Fifty Years Ago,” and yet we find 
“ it is twenty years since I made this journey.” As for “‘ Old 
Ali,” it is very kind of Mr. Osmaston to testify to the 
“value and rare worth” of his Persian servant, but he 
should not have ignored the fact that Old Ali does not 
make his appearance till the fifteenth chapter of the book, 
or till three-fourths of the journey is covered. 

In spite of such blemishes, almost any account of a 
journey through the countries of Norway, Sweden, 


Russia, Persia, Babylonia, and Assyria, lasting for eight | 


months, and covering 11,000 miles, would be interesting. 
Mr. Osmaston’s narrative is not an exception, in spite of 
such simplicity as is shown repeatedly in statements like 
this :— 


This spot would be splendid headquarters for the sportsman, — 
fisherman, or botanist. The wildest shooting can be had upon the 


mountains round, which are some of the highest and least explored 
in Norway. Reindeer are plentiful on the topmost ranges, and 
bears are sometimes killed. ‘The salmon fishing is excellent in the 
rivers, and the botanist, too, as our eyes had testified, would be 
well repaid. 


A guide-book or a report by an inspector of schools 
is brilliancy itself compared with this. Sometimes, too, 


Mr. Osmaston palpably misuses words, as when he. 


describes as “lovely” “a bleak mountain ridge, and, 
beyond, wild distant ranges, small lakes in hollows, and 
the great fiord of Hardanger, winding in here and in 
there, and seen for a long way.” After this we may 
expect to hear of Mr. Osmaston describing Prince 
Bismarck as “a nice man.” Still, by sheer dint 


of verbal photography, our author pictures both. 


Norway and Russia in a manner which will not be 


forgotten by the reader, A description of a military. 


review in Moscow is exceptionally good, althoagh Mr. 
Osmaston cannot help winding it up with “ Alas! that 
such superstition and darkness should still shroud the 
people. Will no true teacher rise up—another Luther, 
or Wicliffe, to arouse and reform?” When Mr. Osmas- 
ton gets into Asia, his narrative seems to flag, although 
he obtained the invaluable assistance of his faithful 
“ Old Ali,” and although he became as lost in wonder 
by the tomb of Esther and the remains (?) of Nineveh 
and Babylon. This is perhaps due to the fact that he 
hurried very considerably over the second part of his 
journey. Mr. Osmaston makes few remarks which the 
most vigilant can construe as party politics, yet these 
observations may be noteworthy at the present moment. 

Bagdad has shrunk terribly in proportion since its ancient days, 
and the lines of the old walls go far beyond the present limit of its 
houses. Our Government has always made Bagdad a principal 
station, knowing that it is the key to the line of communication 
between England and our Indian Empire ; and should our present 


route through Egypt be changed, all our passenger traffic would run 
this way, and then the great Euphrates railway must be made. The « 


Arabs have a remarkable saying, that when iron swims on the 
Tigris the country will fall into the hands of the Feringhees. 


population, I was invariably told, were very partial to the English, 


and the chief bulk of them would willingly change masters. 
With this half prediction we leave Mr. Osmaston, who 


though he does not add much to our information, rouses 
up a good deal of that knowledge which, as Coleri 


would say, “lies bedridden in the dormitory of the soul.’ _ 
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« NOVELS. 
Sunrise By William Black. 3 vols. Sampson Low & Co. 


The publication of a work of fiction in monthly 
numbers, without illustrations, is, after all, much the 
same as the accustomed process of doling it out in 
magazine instalments. And the favourite novels of the 
present.time do not appear to suffer from this mode of 
treatment. We confess that the process of monthl 
parts, as applied to a work of such quality as Mr. Black 
has accomplished, is to us vexatious. It is like watching 
the putting together a superb masterpiece in stained 
glass. When the whole is complete, we can feast our 
eyes and satisfy our imagination with the colouring, the 
proportion, and the mutual interpretation of the parts, as 
they blend in an harmonious and intelligible whole. To 
come back from the metaphor to our immediate 
subject, . “ Sunrise” is such a work—brilliant 
colouring, central figures, of power and beauty, standing 
out from the background of minor characters, and 
above the malice and machinations of the enemy, 
who also stands out from his inferior agents. Mr. 
Black has quitted Scotch scenery and sunsets, and 


work to discover. Mr. Black uses his singularly felicitous 
command over word-painting sparingly in this his latest 
and best work. But night views in London and Venice, 
which .appropriately set off the purblind groping in the 
dark after schemes of regeneration and happiness, are 
succeeded by brighter lights preceding the sunrise of 
hope and new life, before which, finally, the shadows 
flee away from the two united lives. For we can hardly 
think that the nocturnal plottings of the conspirators are 
supposed to be in any way preparatory for a sunrise of 
freedom, or the happiness of humanity at large. 


Two Dreamers. By John Saunders, Author of ‘ Abel Drake's 
Wife,” &c. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. . 

The dreamers are not romantically or poetically 
minded, one being a speculating merchant who dreams 
of millionairism and political place and power, and the 
other a lovely woman who dreams of a coronet, and 
stops at nothing in the removal of obstacles. Never- 
theless, the reader follows their fortunes with an interest 
which their characters hardly invite. ‘The reason of this 
is that Mr. Saunders tells his story with feeling and 
sincerity, and sticks to the thoroughly old-fashioned plan 


English country woods and ways. He places most of | Of reforming his bad people, so that failure and repent- 


his action indeed in England, but takes us to Venice for 
a step in his plot, and to Naples for the crowning 
contre.coup, which establishes the happiness of his hero 
and heroine, whom we leave watching the sun rising 
over the dim shore-line of America. The story 
is international in its localities, international. in its 
assemblage of characters, and international in_ its 
complication of passions, interests, and actions. Mr. 
Black takes us into the penetralia of a secret 
society, which apparently has for its aim and object the 
regeneration of mankind, and has its organisation and 
emissaries, and does its work in America as well as in 
the effete countries of the Old World. The means 
whereby the hazy benefits to be conferred on humanity 
by it are to be attained, involve assassination of tyrants 
and unfaithful friends. And upon this law of its 
being hinges the interest of the dramatic novel. 
We do not dare to do more than conjecture that 
the author has been well posted up, as far as 
an outsider can be, in the workings of those organi- 
sations, of which a member for a Northern borough 
knows ad extra, of course, more than most people. But 
we have the meetings and plans of the society described 
with a verisimilitude that is startling. Simple and 
business-like in the extreme, whether in Lislest, or in the 
Villa Odelschalchi at Portici, or the palazzo at Venice, 
are the meetings and arrangements of this mysterious 
brotherhood: They sorely. need rich Englishmen ; and 
thus we have the hero a combination of philosophical 
indifference and innate “ intenseness,” partly persuaded 
by an enthusiastic friend, and wholly won over by his 
love for the heroine to become a member of the 
fraternity. The heroine, Natalie Lind, is the daughter 
of the chief agent in England, who is, however, not one 
of the council. ‘There is a mystery about her mother, 
which is slowly revealed. With consummate art is the 
story of her long sorrow unfolded, but not before the 
reader has been thoroughly won over to admire the 
beautiful young Hungarian. Natalie is a true heroine. 
Her beauty and accomplishments, which first attract, 
are, as she develops her strong yet perfectly womanly 
character, forgotten in the power of fascination for 
good that is exercised by so pure and noble a creature. 
The gradual growth of the strong attachment between 
the Englishman and the fair Magyar, the change from 
her love of the abstract ideal freedom to. devoted 
womanly love for the real man, is subtilely and naturally 
worked out. The struggle between her habitual reverence 
for her father and the resolve to save her betrothed from 
the crime to which that father’s treachery has chosen 
him ; the intensity of the pain with which she finds that 
her courage and daring have saved the life of the latter 
only to doom the former to death, are drawn painfully, 
but with the simplicity of true power. How the danger 
is averted, and the future happiness of George Brand 
and his wife assured, we will leave the readers of the 


ance combine to enlist sympathy in their behalf. Not 
that he causes some single event to change the whole 
course of a life and the whole bent of a disposition, after 
the manner of Dickens. He more reasonably shows us 
a succession of crushing reverses, turning the heart back 
upon itself and against its follies. A beautiful girl, sent 
to Scotland with a friend, while her father remains for a 
while in India, contracts an informal but valid Scottish 
marriage with a young artist whom, in her moment of 
romance, she thinks she loves. The thing once done, 
her ambitious and practical schemes of life return to her 
in full force. She lets her young husband die, hasten- 
ing his end, indeed, by her abandonment of him, and 
smuggles away her baby to the Antipodes. She is an 
heiress, handsome and well-connected, and ali her father’s 
hopes are fixed upon her brilliant marriage. He knows 
nothing of her Scottish escapade, but is bitterly disap- 
pointed at finding that vague rumours of an early adven- 
ture promise to bar her way to any great matrimonial 
successes, and that a speculating merchant is the highest 
prize she can hope to gain. The return-of the Australian 
baby in after vears, and the troubles which he brings 
upon his beautiful mother, are related .in the later 
portions of the novel, which, though monetary and 
somewhat prosaic in detail, are decidedly the best. The 
third volume would seem to have been carefully and 
vividly studied from actual life. And among the most 
noteworthy passages is that which describes the successful 
baffling of a little knot of parliamentary electors, who 
entrench themselves in the back parlour of a public- 
house, and, knowing that their vores can turn the 
fortunes of the day, hold their political opinions in 
abeyance until one or the other candidate shall convince 
them by practical means. They are so much too clever, 
however, that an agent, conscious of a minute majority, 
keeps them in treaty as to terms until it is just too late 
to vote at all. The incident is capitally told, and our 
readers will probably agree with us that, to make an 
election, or a run with the hounds interesting at this date 
is no small triumph. The other parliamentary passages 
of the book are also excellent ; and Mr. Saunders’s novel 
must, altogether, be placed high above the average. 


The Glen of the Silver Birches. By E. Owens Blackburne. 
2 vols. Remington and Co, 

A Land League novel should . show very exceptional 
abilities if it is to move the Saxon to interest. The 
question which is of all possible importance in the world 
of politics is strangely flat in the world of fiction and 
romance. Our Celtic fellow-subjects have never realised 
the fact—an unfortunate fact, but indisputable—that the 
mountains and the glens, and Rory and Barney and 
Biddy, are a bore to the reader on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. And, in this instance, Miss Black- 
burne does little or nothing to relieve the ennui. Her 
tale, which is not ill constructed, is the usual one of a 
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shot agent, an aggrieved but generous peasantry, and a 
beautiful Irish girl with blue eyes and raven hair ; and it 
may be mentioned that the spelling of the brogue is 
lamentably overdone. Most persons have sufficient 
knowledge of the peculiarities of Hibernian speech to be 
able to imagine them without the help of a style of 
orthography which makes a page of ‘ ‘The Glen of the 
Silver Birches” look like a page of Moldo-Wallachian, 
or some other tongue of mystery. The tragedy and 
comedy of the book are alike of mild quality. 


Bound by the Law, By Welen Wesché. 3 vols. Ellissen 

and Co, 

The long-drawn-out loves of a pair who, though their 
passion is mutual, have so contrived to misunderstand 
one another, that when they marry their union is for a 
long time one of form merely, are recounted with a warmth 
of heart and a sentiment which alone would effectually 
prevent the passing of a harsh judgment upon the 
novel before us. The heroine, who is called ‘*Saxon 
Edith,” and is the daughter of a “ city knight,” Sir John 
Dalyell, overhears her lover, on the very eve of ‘her 
wedding, making a declaration of love to another lady, 
ma Conservatory. It is too late to break off the 
Marriage without such public explanations as any girl 
would naturally shrink from, so Saxon Edith enters upon: 
a contract of law, not love. ‘She believes that her 
husband has sought her for her money, the suspicion 
being strengthened by the difference of birth between 
them, and it must be owned that the misfortunes of the 
marriage can scarcely be laid to her account, for that 
scene in the conservatory was hard to explain. The 
lover, however, had only been carried away by: the 


returns of old feeling for the female villain of the piece, 


and had not meant a word of his compromising declara- 
tion. - Matters are very long, and somewhat tedious, in 
righting themselves, ‘Towards the end of the book the 
author embarks her heroine upon a voyage to India, 
and starts afresh with a brand-new batch of characters. 
The book may be liked by such young ladies as have 
7 Rs Ra their sentimentality, and it will do them 
no harm. 


The Ten Years’ Tenant and other Stories. By Walter Besant 

and James Rice, 3 vols. Chatto and Windus. 

It is not to be wondered at that the authors of “‘ Ready 
Money Mortiboy” should, following a growing fashion 
with novelists, seek to benefit the public—not to speak 
of themselves—by republishing some of these shorter 
stories in three-volume form. ‘*The Ten Years’ Tenant,” 
“Sweet Nelly,” and “Over the Sea with a Sailor,”—the 
last ‘will be remembered as the Christmas Number of 
All the Year Round—are very much above the average. 
The first may indicate a danger the authors run of 
allowing their humour to degenerate into farcicality. 
“Sweet Nelly” is an unmixed delight, however, whether 
it be regarded as a love-story of the old-fashioned sort, 
or ata rendering of the “good old time” when natives 
of Virginia were not above learning manners in the 
mother country. It suggests a comparison with some of 
the best known works of Thackeray, and will not suffer 
from it. The last story has appeared too recently for us 
to repeat what we have already said of it. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


£dgar Allan Poe. By E. C. Stedman. (London : Samp- 
son Low and Co.) —The admirable style in which this little 
book is got up—the excellent quality of the paper and the 
printing, and the flexible vellum cover in which it is, after 
the French manner, encased—is the most notable feature of 
it, and the one that deserves most hearty praise. Its author 
has made a considerable reputation in the United States. of 
America, both asa poet and as a critic, and he is not un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic in both capacities, but he 
has had no special call to write an essay on “ Edgar Allan 
Poe.” -He is evidently thoroughly acquainted with his sub- 


ject, and he sumis up in a very judicious manner the evidence 


furnished by the now somewhat voluminous’ Poe literature, 
but he has got nothing either novel or particular tosay about 
it, and.his manner of saying it: isnot very striking: The 


denigration that Griswold perpetrated in his memoir of Poe, 
which, until a comparatively recent date, was the accepted 
authority on Poe's life and character, has, of late years, 
been to a very large extent wiped off and counteracted, 
rare by Messrs. Gill and Ingram. - This part of the 
subject which Mr. Stedman deals with has, in fact, been 
exhausted. He, however, contends that “a judicial estimate 
of his writings has not yet appeared.”. -If this be so, which 
we doubt, certainly Mr. Stedman has failed to supply the 
want.. Poe was a true and a distinctive genius, both as a 
poet and as a romance writer, and his genius has been 
amply and generally recognised by all who take any interest 
in literature. It was his peculiarities and idiosyncrasies 
rather than his greatness that distinguished him, and the 
easiest and best way for a reader to gain an understanding 
of his characteristics is to peruse the volumes containing his 
poems and tales of the imagination, which can be done in 
far less time and with far more pleasure than the reading of, 
the numerous books that we have upon and round about them 
will entail and supply. The fact is, we have already had 


too many essays, &c., on Poe, and Mr. Stedman’s volume 


has no ratson aétre. 


Pen and Falette. By Robert Kempt.. (London : Chatto. 
and Windus.)—The compiler of this volume correctly enough 
describes it, in his lengthy title-page, as a collection ‘Of, 
“biographical anecdotes, chiefly of contemporary painters, 


with gossip about pictures lost, stolen, forged, and dis- 


covered, also ‘great picture sales,” and he further recom- 
mends it as “a: book for artists and lovers of art.”. In the: 
preface, which is headed “ Outlines,” he tells us also that, 
the book is “not a compilation from existing collections; of, 
art-ava,” and this is true. He has kept a scran-hook, into. 
which he has entered the unconsidered, or hau-regarded, 
trifles that he “‘found from time to time drifting in the great 
sea of newspaper and periodical literature,” and out of this 
he has constructed his volume. That much of its contents’ 
will be highly interesting, and a good deal of them new to’ 


the art-loving section of the public, we do not doubt, and the: © 


collection will be read with pleasure. The account of; 
“Harry Dawson and his Works,” taken from the catalogue, 
of the inaugural exhibition of the Midland Counties’ 
Museum, at Nottingham Castle, between two and three. 
years ago, will probably be novel to most readers ; and it is 
valuable as it directs attention to a great landscape painter 
whose reputation is as yet confined to a small circle of his” 
fellow-countrymen. Unfortunately the death of this artist is’ 
stated to.have occurred in 1868, instead of in 1878. This 

is likely to be a printer’s blunder; but the compiler must, 
himself be held responsible for the statement that “ George . 
Jamieson, the ‘ Vandyck of Scotland,’ stands at the head of, 
the British school of portrait painting,” which is ridiculously 

incorrect. However, we wish to part with this volume in a 

pleasant spirit, for we can cordially recommend it to all who 

take aninterest in the matters of which it treats, and are not 

very exacting. They wiil pass a very pleasant hour or two: 
in perusing it, and may glean some facts from it-that will 

greatly interest them. 


Elementary Education in Saxony. By John L. Bashford, 
M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This little book, which is 
what the Germans called a reines Fachbuch, and hence little 
interesting to the majority of readers, deserves credit for 
being what it professes to be, and nothing more or less. _In 
his introduction the author mentions shortly the laws which 
have borne most directly upon the development of educa- 
tion in Saxony, beginning with that of 1580, upon which the 
present system was founded, up to that of 1873, which took 
the direction of the schools out of the hands of the clergy, 
and placed them under State control. The system in use 
in the Volksschulen, Bezirksschulen, and Biirgerschulen is 
then fully and correctly explained, but it is not made quite: 
clear that the Besirksschulen are in the towns what the- 
Volksschulen are in the country, the course of instruction 
being exactly the same in both. With this exception Mr. 
Bashford’s book is exceptionally clear and accurate, and will 
be useful for those who are interested in comparing the 
English and German systems of education. 


Butler. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.)—To satisfy what we may now take” 
to be a strongly pronounced popular fancy, viz., that for 
acquiring knowledge in a serial form, a series of * Philo-- 
sophical Classics for English Readers ” is now being issued 
under the editorship of Dr. Knight of St. Andrew's. ‘The 
present volume, which stands second on the list, essays to 
popularise the study of one of our most important, but; 
perhaps also the most difficult, native thinkers. It requires . 
great power of concentration and a remarkably clear head to» 
master Butler,and the members of Cambridge University have: 
always béen congratulated on the comparative simplicity 
and brightness: of their utilitarian Paley... Mr. Collins has“ 
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had a hard task set him, but he has been fairly equal to the 
occasion, and may at any rate rest assured that he has pre- 
sented the philosopher assigned to him in a less forbidding 
shape than he has hitherto worn. He makes the most of 
his biographical incidents ; he tells us how disappointed the 
young Wantage student was with the Oxford system of those 
days, when “we are obliged to misspend so much time in 
attending frivolous lectures and unintelligible disputations, 
that I am quite tired out with such a disagreeable way of 
trifling ;” and he traces pleasantly enough the various 
steps in his career, from Oriel to the Rolls Chapel, 
to the “golden” rectory of Stanhope, the See of 
Bristol and Deanery of St. Paul’s, and thence to the 
coveted palatinate which granted him the signature “ Joseph 
Dunelm.” All this is preliminary to the analysis of his 
works, which is drawn out in subsequent chapters with no 
little taste and more skill. . Especially lucid is the sketch of 
the famous “ Three Sermons on Human Nature,” in which 
Butler successfully laboured to prove that conscience is 
man’s real and only guide, and that our duty and interest, 
properly understood, are coincident. Of a melancholic tem- 
_perament, as he undoubtedly was, the author of what is now 
iamiliarly called the “ Analogy” had a keenness of observa- 
tion also, and a fund of dry humour, which abundantly 
atone for any crudities of style or obscurity of diction to be 
found in his pages. In the sermon-on “Conversation,” for 
example, there .is: real satire.in his careful distinction be- 
tween what be calls mere “exercise of the tongue” and 
intelligent speech; and only a shrewd observer of men and 
manners. could : have. sketched an ideal kingdom, such. as 
that which we find in the third chapter of the “ Analogy.” 
He has been styled “ one of the best thinkers and the worst 
writers ;” but, as Mr. Collins aptly suggests, “his argument, 
unattractive as it often is in form, contrasts not unfavourably 
‘withthe haziness of thought which we find clothed in more 
polished sentences and a more copious ethical vocabulary.” 
If tradition may be trusted, Bishop Butler appears to have 
‘been a shy, unobtrusive man, who-did not often feel that he 
was ex rapport with the world at large, but who nevertheless 
made-one or two life-long friendships, and bequeathed to 
posterity a character for singleness of heart and the practice 
of charity which is quite on a par with his fame as a writer. 
Mafiy thoughtful persons will welcome the outline of his life 
and labours now given: to the world by Mr. Collins, who 
have felt themselves unequal to: the task of attacking the 
philosopher pur et simple. 


- General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Dr. 1. 
Rosenthal. (C. Kegan Paul and Co:)—Unless Dr. Rosen- 
thal combines, with his Chair of Physiology in the University 
of Erlangen, a knowledge of the English language, which 
makes it almost a M/uttersprache to him, this edition of his 
researches in Myology must be. due to some patient trans- 
lotor, whose exceptional skill in rendering German technical 
terms either title-page or preface ought somehow to have 
acknowledged. But we look in vain for a clue to the identity 
of his Uebersetzer. The book itself, as “a connected account 
of the General Physiology of the Muscles and Nerves,” 
claims to be the first of its kind. A good many unhappy 
frogs appear to have suffered martyrdom in the cause of this 
new branch of science, but that, nowadays, is nothing strange; 
the deep-mouthed croakers of Aristophanes have long since 
been degraded to the humble rank of the corpus vile, whose 
writhings help to clear up the difficulties of the physiologist. 
Dr. Rosenthal has evidently observed the batrachian contor- 
tions with no common accuracy and diligence, nor can we deny 
that he has arrived at what, from a scientific point of view, 
must be held to be highly valuable results. Such questions 
as the elasticity of muscles, the causes and effects of their 
contraction and relaxation, the electricity of the nerve- 
current, the irritability of fibre, the character of. nerve-cells, 
und so weiter, are treated, and as far as possible answered, 
with, at all events, complete satisfaction to Dr. Rosenthal, if 
to no one else. Those who are interested in such matters 
will doubtless read him with pleasure and profit. The 
seventy-five woodcuts which illustrate his pages are well 
executed, and—an agreeable exception to the generality of 
such adjuncts—really do serve to simplify in some sort the 
severe technicalities of the letterpress. 


The Classics for the Million. By Henry Grey, late Secre- 
tary to the Stockwell Proprietary Grammar Schgol. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—D’Israeli, in his “Curiosities of Literature,” 
speaks ‘handsomely, on the whole, of what he. calls 
“abridgers.” He recognises. various. species of the genus, 
and to the highest he declares: that “we owe the. rescue. of 
many valuable fragments of. antiquity,” . He even quotes. 
with approbation a passage from Book II. of the Maccabees, 
beginning —“ All these things, I say, being declared by Jason 
of Cyrene in five books, we will assay to abridge in one 


volume ;” and he insists upon the judgment and taste which, |. 
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he says, are necessary to the satisfactory compression of 
an author. But he can scarcely have contemplated such an 
‘“‘o’erdoing Termagant” as appears in the 300, more or 
less, pages which contain “ The Classics for the Million.” 
At length we tnust have reached the coping-stone of the 
Shrine of the great god Smatter ; the worship of that super- 
ficial deity can surely be no further developed... Fifteen 
Greek writers (besides the Anthology) are mashed into a 
space of 176 small octavo pages ; the cubic content of their 
sixteen Latin brethren is even less. Was ever sucha double 
distilling before? Can any man, held to be a responsible 
agent, soberly believe that anything more than a painful 
spectacle is created by the attempt to ‘compress the nine 
books of Herodotus, for example, into the space occupied by 
one leading article in a morning paper, or to condense the 
Ethics of Aristotle into a page and a quarter? Might we 
not as reasonably inquire whether sanity is compatible with 
an endeayour to ‘‘ mix the solar spectrum with essence of 
peppermint and the key of C major?” And, apart from 
abridgment, what in the name of common sense are we to 
make of such a criticism as this : “ Hence his (Aristotle’s) 
inability to sympathise with Plato’s doctrine of speculative 
ideas, called Realism, and his contention for the theory of 
ascertained facts, or Nominalism”? Where in Homer do we 
read of Fufiter, Funo, or Mercury? Since when has the 
De Officits been “ known as Cicero's ‘ Office’ ” ? How could 
“Eschylus be in any way connected with “the festivals of 
Bacchus”? Finally, what estimate are we to form of. the 
pretensions of an abridger, even though an abridger “ for 
the million,” who, in connection with Greek and Latin 
scholarship, is to be caught writing of Deans Merrivalé and 
Millman and Mr. Kennedy ? - When, by the way, did’ Mt.’ 
Trollope ¢ranslate Cicero, and how long has Thutydides 
enjoyed the title of “the first e/Zad/e historian”? Mr. Grey’ 
can hardly have himself travelled the long and laboursome 
road to classical learning, or he would never have lent him- 
self to such a ghastly travestie of its brightest jewels as this 
that he has now perpetrated. ._We wish “the million” joy 
of his new plaything, but we may as well add for his benefit 
the assurance that he may read Mr. Grey’s Olla podrida 
from now till the millenniam without imbibing any more 
real knowledge of the classics than of the Rig-Veda-or the’ 
lost Pleiad. tayarntion, bade 


The History of Acadia i its First Discovery to its 
Surrender to England. y’ James Hannay: don : 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This’ history. of the 
earlier times of America will commend itself to most readers. 
by its simplicity, and the evidences which are apparent of 
the author's. command of his subject. The different s 

in the process of discovery and colonisation are traced with 
clearness and force, and Mr. Hannay’s remarks are at once 
modest and to the point. His opinions upon the effect of 
British rule in Canada arevery different from those entertained 
by Mr. Phillips Day. Upon this subject Mr. Hannay 
writes :—“ The same flag waves over. it still in defiance of 
the efforts of all England’s foes, and there never was.a time 
when it seemed less likely to be replaced by any other 
national banner. .England’s empire in Canada no. long 
depends upon the strength of her battalions or the might of. 
her fleets. In all the vast region between Halifax and the 
shores of the Pacific, there is not a single British soldier 
nor a single cannon or fortress over which England claims 
control, yet her influence in her great colony was never so 
powerful before. The people of Canada, whether of French. 
or English origin, are animated by the. sdme sentiments of 
loyalty ; and British interests are as secure in their keepin 
as in that of the peovle of the Metropolitan State. Suc 
are the legitimate fruits of freedom and jus:ice.” The author 
met with a dire accident in the production of his book. He 
had arranged all the matter for its production in 1877, when’ 
intelligence reached him that his book, then half printed, 
his library, and the whole of the manuscript in the printin 
office, had beer. destroyed in the great conflagration which 
raged in St. John’s, New Brunswick, in June of that year. 
This was an awful blow, but Mr, Hannay set to work again 
and courageously rewrote the whole of it, and has produced 
a work which will give pleasure to all interested in the New 
World. sep , 

The Prophecies of Ssaiah. A New. Translation, with 
Commentary and Appeddiz. By Rev. T. R. Cheyne, M.A,, 
Fellow and Lecturer/of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. II. 
1881. (London: Kegan Paul and Co.)—The volume 
before us. is, to all intents and purposes, the key to its pre- 
Or, $C as, it’ does, its. problems, and explaining, 
have not only a series of essays in the 
the main points of exegesis, but’ 


‘ 


its difficulties, We 
volume bearing on. 


-beariog on the most salient pyints of criticism, so far as it 1s, 


connected with. the prophecies of Isaiah, and these are 
eden entirely from ot literary, point. of view, and. happily; 
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not from the standpoint of any theological bias ; and in this 
we find the best guarantee of the author’s colourless impar- 
tiality. It is only fair to add that all kinds and schools of 
theological literature have been laid under contribution to 
elucidate the obscurities of Isaiah, and to illustrate his lan- 
guage and his subject-matter. The translation is a faithful 
rendering of the Hebrew of the original, and a decided 
improvement on the Authorised Version in sense, though 
not in sound. The notes are full, scholarly, and to the 
point. The essays display wide reading, a Catholic and 
candid spirit of inquiry, and true critical insight. The 
most remarkable are those bearing on the “ Original Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah in the Light of History,” “ The Christian 
Church in the Book of Isaiah,” “The Royal Messiah and 
Genesis,” “ The Servant of Jehovah,” “ The Present State of 
the Critical Controversy ” and “ Isaiah and the Inscriptions.” 
On some points of interpretation and translation we must 
venture to differ from Mr. Cheyne. As, for example, 
at page 29, where “ my righteousness” is given, where, with 
other authorities, we much prefer to take it in the sense of 
“my grace” or “my salvation.” We are, too, quite at a loss 
to understand what our editor means when he tells us 
“mine arms shall judge the people’ expresses, or, at least 
includes, the darker side of Jehovah’s righteousness,” which 
is above and beyond our feeble comprehension. 


The Bibliography of Thackeray. By Richard Herne 
Shepherd. (Elliot Stock.) —Designed as a companion to the 
edition de luxe of Thackeray’s works, this is another of the 
Bibliographies of popular authors for which Mr. Shepherd 
has now made himself a special name. It bears marks of 
the deep research, and the perfect accuracy, which have 
made the other Bibliographies so useful to students of 
Ruskin and Charles Dickens, and is quite worthy to rank 
with those conscientious pieces of work. 


——— SES 


STRAY LEAVES. 


We understand that the Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle 
is being prepared by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, and will be pub- 
lished, uniformly with his other Bibliographies, immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


At the meeting of the Victoria Philosophical Institute last 
Monday, a paper “ On the Implements of the Stone Age as 
a Primitive Demarcation between Man and other Animals,” 
by Dr. Thompson, LL.D., of Harvard University, was read ; 
after which a second brief paper on the Caves of Devonshire 
was read by Mr. Howard, F.R.S., in which the author, as a 
chemist, pointed out the important bearing that the new 
investigations into the mode of formation of the cave fluors 
had upon the whole question at issue, a bearing so important 
as to nullify all the calculations as to their age hitherto so 
persistently advanced. 


Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson is writing a sketch of Madame 
Modjeska for the March number of Colburn’s New Monthly, 
which will contain a portrait of the actress, and also por- 
traits of Ellen Terry and Mrs. Osgood. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes: —Frau Anna Schramm, 
who is the nearest approach that the Germans possess to 
such actresses as Madame Chaumont or Madame Judic in 
France, is fulfilling a short engagement in the Residenz 
Theater. She has a wonderful mastery over the different 
dialects, more especially over that used by the common 
people in Berlin, and in low character parts she is inimi- 
table. In her other characters she lacks that something 
which is absolutely necessary, above all in one-part pieces, 
and without which these pieces are either tedious or re- 
pulsive. At her first appearance on Saturday last, in a 
monologue by Gérner, “ Before the Ball,” she did not meet 
with a very enthusiastic reception, and by the end of the 
evening the audience had evidently seen enough of her, for 
she appeared in no less than four pieces. Dr. Hans von 
Biilow gives a concert next Saturday, at which Mozart and 
Beethoven only will be performed. The Meiningen Com- 
pany are going to perform a new drama in London, entitled 
“ Die Karolinger,” by Herr E. von Wilderbruch. 


The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follow :—From April 1 a new official journal will be pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Public Works in Berlin ; the editors 
of the projected paper are to be the architects Eggert and 
Sarrazin. The proprietor of the K/addzradatsch has pur- 
chased the Berliner Wespen. A new comic illustrated 
paper has just commenced its career in Leipsig. Adend- 
glockenis the name of it. The Bayreuther Blatter, which up 
to the present have only been printed for private circulation 
will, under the editorship of Herr von Wolzogen, from 
henceforth be for sale. Leopold Katscher’s “ Bildar aus 


dem Englischen Leben,” published by Wilhelm Friedrich, in 
Leipsig, are worth reading, the sketches are very true, par- 
ticularly that relating to the post and telegraph services in 
London. “The East” is the title of a new work by Herr 
von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld, with 200 illustrations, chiefly 
devoted to landscapes. The great nephew of Lessing has 
published a magnificent edition of “ Nathan der Weise,” to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of his great uncle’s 
death. The German Crown Prince, we understand, has 
expressed a wish for a copy of the book. The second volume 
of Dr. Ludwig Geiger’s “ Goethe Jahrbuch” is to appear on 
March 22. It will contain forty-one letters from Goethe, 
besides two from Frau Rath, and contributions bearing on 
the subject from the best writers in Germany. 


The Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre’s collected essays on 
“ English and Irish Land Questions ” will be published next 
week by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The next series of lectures of the Sunday Lecture Society, 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, will be as follows :— 
Dr. H. Maudsley on “ A Common Source of Error in Seeing 
and Believing ;” Professor W. E. Ayrton on “ The Educa- 
tion of English Workmen;” Mrs. Fenwick Miller on 
‘‘ The Liver ; its Physiology and Hygiene ;” Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton on “The Place of Loyalty in Morals ;” Dr. G. G., 
Zerfi, F.R Hist.S., F.R.S.L., on “Christianity ;” Second 
Lecture: “Influence of the ‘Fathers’ on the Further 
Development of Christianity:” Mr. Edward Clodd_ on 
“ Dreams : their Place in the Growth of Primitive Beliefs ; ” 
Mr. H. Aubrey Husband on “ Physical Education, and its 
Effects on the Future Development of the Race ;” and Dr. 
Andrew Wilson on “George Combe and his Work.” The 
last will be delivered on April 24. 


A paper on Japanese Art, Literature, and the Legends, 
Poems, &c., depicted on Ancient and Modern Art Work, will 
be read and discussed, and a large number of illustrations 
exhibited and explained, at No. 1 Cleveland Row, St. 
James’s, at an early date. 


East London was uncomfortable enough some weeks ago 
with the snow falling fast and freezing as it fell; but 
Wednesday, with sleet above and all about, and cold, 
penetrating slush under foot, it was ever so much worse; 
but, notwithstanding all this, crowds assembled outside the 
London Cottage Mission Hall at Conder Street, Limehouse, 
ready for the hot Irish stew dinner that awaited them 
within. Every Wednesday during the past winter this 
mission has given a like meal to the very poor of East 
London, besides distributing food, fuel, and clothing in 
numerous cases ; and this good work, as well as much other 
of a different character, has been going on for the last ten 
years. For this, the public hitherto have provided funds, 
but the very much increased demand on the resources of 
the Mission, due to the greater amount of distress, makes a 
request for further assistance a necessity. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A History of Design in Painted Glass. By N. H. J. Westtaxe, F.S.A, 
Part III. Vol. I. James Parker and Co. 


All Past Time, and Almanack for 1881. By J. B. Dimstesy. The Book 
Society, 28 Paternoster Row. 
Army Organisation. By “One who has Served.” W. Mitchell and Co. 


Auditors: Their Duties and Responsibilities. By Francis W. PIx.ey. 
Effingham Wilson. 


British Colonial Policy. Practical Politics. No. 1V. By Sir Davip WeDDER 
BURN, Bart., M.P. Macmillan and Co. 


In Peril of his Life. By Emtte Gasortav. Vizetelly and Co. 


Memoirs of a Griffin, or a Cadet’s First Year in India. New Edition. By 
Captain Bettew. W. H. Allen and Co. 


Merv: the Queen of the World, and the Scourge of the Man-Stealing Ture 
comans. By Cuarctes Marvin. W. H. Allen and Co. 


Mr. Bonamy Price on the Three F's. Dublin: Irish Land Committee. 
Murby's Imperial Grammar. Standards IV., V., and VI. Thomas Murby. 
Murby's Scriptural Manuals. First Book of Kings. Thomas Murby. 


Notes of Observations of Injurious Insects. Report, 1880. W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Allen. 


Prison Life and Prison Poetry. By Bit Sykes. Newman and Co. 
Songs of Passion and Pain. By Ernest Witp1nc. Newman and Co. 


The Check Fournal, upon the Principle of Double Entry. By Georce Jacke 
son, Accountant. 16th Edition. Effingham Wilson. 


The Educational Year-Book for 1881. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The Inspiration and Circulation of the Bible. By the Rev. W. FERGUSONs 
Elliot Stock. 


The New Pacata Hibernia. By the Author of *‘ Suggestions for a Public Code 


of Common Law and Equity.” Hatchards. 











—— 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1881. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SunDAY. 4?.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. 
Error in Seeing and Believing.” By H. Maudsley, 


Esq., M.D. 
Monpay. 5 P.M.—London Institution. “Ireland.” By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. 
8 p.m.—Aristotelian Society. ‘‘ Hume.” By W. A. Casson. 
8 p.m.—Gluck Society. 


8.30 p.M.—Medical Society. 
8.30 P.M.—Royal Geographical Society. 


TuEsDAY. 8 p.m.—Institution of Civil Engineers. 
8 p.M.—Society of Arts. “‘The Languages of Africa.” By 
Robert N. Cust. 
8.30 v.m.—Society of Biblical Archeology. Papers on “ Ancient 
Jewish Writings on the Sagacity and Habits of 
Ants.” and “The Book of Daniel.” By the Rev. 
A. Liwy and Professor Eberhard Schrader. 


8.30 P.M.—Zoological Society. 


WEDNESDAY. 7 P.M.—Entomological Society. 
8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical Society. 


8 p.M.—Society of Arts. ‘‘Lighthouse Characteristics.” By 
Sir William Thomson, LL.D. 


8 p.M.—British - Archzological Association. ‘The Saxon 
Cross at Winwick, Lancashire.” By J. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.) 


THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 


7 .M.—London Institution. ‘The Inside of an Insect.” By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


8 p.M.—Linnzan Society. “ Pleurotomide of Challenger 
Expedition.” By Rev. R. Boog Watson ; and 
other papers. 

8 p.m.—Chemical Society. ‘‘ The Action of Bacteria in various 
Gases.” By Mr. F. Hatton ; and other papers. 


8.30 P.mt.—Pathological Society. 


FRIDAY. 3 P.M.—Royal United Service Institution. “On his New 
Navigational Sounding Machine and Depth 
Gauge.” By Sir William Thomson, LL.D. 


8 p.m.—Royal Institution. ‘‘ Elasticity viewed as possibly 
a Mode of Motion.” By Sir William Thomson, 
LL.D. 

8 p.m.—Society of Arts. “The Results of British Rule in 
India.” By J. M. Maclean. 


EALTHY PERSONS of: all AGES who have 


the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 


Claims and Bonuses Paid, £3,750,000. 
London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp STREET, W. Mansion House Buitprincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. t . 
Subscriptions, & 3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. -- 


RORERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


BRONCHITIS, Coughs, Colds, Pains in the Chest, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm.—Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers give 

immediate relief and effect a rapid cure, nothing else gives such a sound, re- 

freshing night's rest. In Rheumatic and Nervous complaints they act like a 

charm. To singers they are invaluable for clearing and stren hening the voice. 

oa taste pleasantly. Sold by all medicine vendors at 15. 134. and 2s. 9d. per 
x. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure for Indigestion. — 
Indigestion and constipation, with torpidity of the liver, are the sources 
of misery to thou , who ne each da vith accumulated sufferings, all of 
which may be avoided by taking Holloway’s Pills. They strengthenfand invigo- 
rate all the secretive and nutritive functions. ‘Their action is essentially purify- 
ing and strengthening. They may be safely taken without interfering with 
inary pursuits, or requiring much restriction in diet. _They quickly remove 
noise and giddiness in the head, and dispel low spirits and nervous fears. 
These Balsamic Pills work the cure without debilitating or exhausting the 
system ; on the contrary, they conserve and support the vital principle by sub- 
stituting pure for impure blood. 
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“A Common Source of 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 257. 





FOR MARCH. Price rs. 





Contents of the Number. 
1. The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters XXI.—XXIV. 
2. Christmas, and Ancestor Worship, in the Black Mountain. By Arthur J. 
Evans. Past III 
3- Byron. By Matthew Arnold, 
4- Connemara. By Robert J. Martin. 
5- The Penny Press. By Francis Hitchman. 
6. Ona Recent Criticism of Mr. Swinburne’s. By Alfred Austin. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for MARCH 1881. 
No. DCCLXXXV. Price as. 6d. : 


Contents. 
IRELAND UNDER ORDINARY LAW. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part V. 
AMONG THE ALBANIANS OF SOUTHERN EPIRUS. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
IlI.—DespEMona. ; Pr 


MR. COX’S PROTEGE. In Two Parts.—Conciusion, 
HOMER'S SEA-EPIC RENDERED IN BALLAD-MEASURE. 

, ~ AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No. I1.—Lorp HERBERT OF ‘Cusasvny. 
THE HIGHLAND TARTAN. By Lapy Joun Manners. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For Marcu 1881, price 2s. 6d. 


Eighty Years. By Miss Charlotte G. O’Brien. 

Radicalism : a Familiar Colloquy. By W. H. Mallock. 

Art Needlework. (1) By Lady Marian Alford. (2) By G. F. Watts, 
R.A. 

The Creed of a Layman. By Frederic Harrison. 

Smoke Prevention. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

The State of Parties. By T. E. Kebbel. 

The Parsis. By Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E. 

Our Next Leap in the Dark. By the Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 

Transplanting to the Colonies. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 

The Basutos and Sir Bartle Frere. By William Fowler, M.P. 

Long and Short Service. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Holland and the Transvaal. By W. H. de Beaufort. 








C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 





New Novel by the Author of “ Children’s Children.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AROLD SAXON: a Story of the Church and 
the World. By Atan Murr, Author of “Children’s Children : a Story 
of Two Generations.” 

“ Readers who recollect Mr. Muir's first work will be glad to open ‘ Harold 
Saxon.’ . . . There is the same bold manifestation of strength, the same bold 
conception, and vigorous working out of situations, the same effective contrast 
between the tender and the terrible. . . . On the whole, it is distinctly superior 


to his former story.”—A thenaum. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
. Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. : 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
: OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON, 195 -to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 





T ISA SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and caustic 
chemicals, and sold as being very old. 
mind invariably results from its use. 

Consumers and vendors should not accept vague descriptions, such as 
“Old,” *‘ Very Old,” ‘* Bottled,” “‘ In Bond,” &c., but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they buy. 

The exact of the contents of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Majesty’s Customs Officers, Dublin. ‘This 
Certificate is to our oak what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 

Prices on application. No Whisky under three years old bottled. 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in the a In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order, Drafts crossed Munster Ban 


THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Purchasing Agents wanted. 


tatistics prove that ruin to body and 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices--7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE EXAMINER. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,812, FEBRUARY 10, 1881. 
Political and Social Notes. 





General Roberts’ Warning. A Year of Educational Rest. 
Political Economy Lore. Hebrews and Hellenes.—I. Sunday Art. 
The Hanover Gallery and the Old Bond Street Gallery. 





The Money and Stock Markets. The Monetary Conference. 
The Financial Policy of the ‘‘ Reading ” Managers. 
The South American Republics. 





News from Turkey. Our Paris Letter. 


ee 


** Masks and Faces” at the Haymarket. Music. 





Dr. Smith’s “‘ Life of Dr. Duff.” The Ecclesiastical Crisis. 
England’s Work for Ireland. 





The Expiring Continent. 


The Statistics of Hungary. 
The Wards of Plotinus. 


The Great Eltchi’s Last Words. Novels. 





Stray Leaves. 
New Books and New Editions, Societies for the Ensuing Week, 


Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 








THE . EXAMINER... 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded | on 
receipt of P.O.O. for t2s. 6d.:— 

1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN 


2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. ts. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. ya er BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

9. lhe Ve 


Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. ~~ Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. P. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER 


 D.C.L, ia 23, H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
rr. Professor HUXLEY. LL:D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7d.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Second Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


ESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, | 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., 


And their Specific Cure, 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRry’s mai 
| Bry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA: A Choice Prepared Cocoa. ; 
** A most delicious and valuable article." Standard, 4 








GUARANTEED PURE. 
COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SOMS. | 
HE HOLMAN PAD: PLACED. OVER. the’ 


STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all.» 


5 
Fry’s Fava 
COCOA. 








diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). Bo 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible 


OTHER PROPERTIES «that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


i* ALSO HAS 













PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form — 


of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or — 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- — 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H,. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING | 


ections. 


A 
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 GUBEK 
TOBACCO CO, 





IMPORTERS OF 


TURKISH TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, 
177 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. 





Tobaccos all Native Hand Cut. 








EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 

pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
geption of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, di able taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, _ It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 


whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Seold by all Chemists, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highl ey for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, OCKY R’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold’ by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 





RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH. PASTE. By 

using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the- enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished likeivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

specially useful for removin fecrasthelonn ohament on snaiaeed teeth. Sold by 
(Get Cracroft’s.) 


all Chemists. Pots, rs. 2s. 6d. each, 





‘“ C ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

«J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. - It troys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists, 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any imconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DURRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEET 


TO THE PUBLIC. : 


Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge London, 8.W. 
No one is required to purchase Ti or to incur any i 
nd the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth 
The Snrptenive pristipts is now so tho ly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no. to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 
agp ow gs Goo — of material, and the very best - 
> n on s . J 
remunerative by the ‘Association ee ee 
IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


and simply charging for the M i i 
7 ply zm ing ” Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
‘ Or FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
5 ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIPED. é 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from ro to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 


A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 
Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal” Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. « A Set from £i. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 
N.B.—The Dairy Terecrapn, August 23, 1878, says :— Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable,” 


PLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. Ti 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Olid Balis adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 






Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free, Established 1862. 


Light only on the Box, 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 





Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24] ; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin2z1/; Metal, 65/; Electro, {11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 











e 





DEANE & CO., 


Sh 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronse, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, r7/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. + cai eae 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 












<g> 





} 
/ 





EPPS’S COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


7 he natural la hich govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-slected cocoey Mr. Eps. has Seiad aa breakfast tables with a Gclicately flavoured beverage which may save us many mavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
es 0 


judicious use of such arti : ; 
maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


f diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to « Hundreds of subtle 
e may Lacdbe aay a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


JAMES EPPS & CO, HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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“LIFE” ALBUMS, 1880. 


Now in preparation, elegantly bound, and containing Fifty-two Phototypes of Ladies of the Aside and other notable pictures. As 
a limited number are only being published, early application is requested. Price (payment in advance), 21s. ; or, when published, 25s. 


The Prince of Wales says of “ Life’s ” Phototypes : ‘‘ They are thefonly pictures of ladies that do them justice.” 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes :—‘* Everyone is pleased with her likeness.” The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ Such charming prints.” 


“LIFE” OFFICES—136 STRAND, W.C. 


LiF & 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOOCIHTY. 











EVERY THURSDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The following Portraits have already appeared, and can be had on application to the Office :— 


The G Eevee. the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- ; Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah | Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise.. The Queen of Italy. Miss 


Graham, Sarah Bernhardt at, Miss Palen, Violet. Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, | Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola, Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 


Se ST REE Lee 
ee ne ee a ee octet met Fh th ae tat , 


i Madame Albani, Made per See Karoiyi, Mrs. Theobald, | the Duchess of mag Lady Mary F itzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. Mrs, 
! aaene Marie Roze iootien ka, Miss Genevieve Ward, | H. Panmure Gordon ovats Mar %. Mrs. Colonel Johnstone. Countess of 
Dale Eugenie, Miss Ellen "Ter ry Mine islet Cameron, the Countess of Lytton. Miss Harriet Jay. Lady Tatton Sykes. Mrs. Gerard Leigh. Mon- 
Mi Mrs. Langtry as “‘ Effie Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. | sieur Rénan, Mdlie. Mioge, Laura Craigie Halkett. 
‘ : The following Pictures have appeared :— 
The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High ears Proxy, When the | Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Hess 5 in the Terraces, My Old 


Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud ; noisseur, Haidée, | Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
All Phototypes, two months after date of publication, are charged double price. The Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Holland, and the Countess Andrassy 


in preparation. 
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LIFE.—Next week's Phototype will be Lapy Frorence Dixie. 

LIFE pays great attention to the early reviewing of Books of Travel, Novels, and Fine Art. 

LIFE, the last Saturday in each month, has a Special Literary Supplement. 

LIFE, every Thursday, Price Sixpence, contains several pages of paragraphs of ‘‘ In and Out of Society ;” Dress and Fashion, by “ Allegra ; ” Paris Gossip ; 
one complete Novelette by a popular writer ; Interesting Puzzles ; Songs to Sing, &c. &c. 


OFFICES-136 STRAND, “W.C. 
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ie See eee eee 
i TONG LEASEHOLD RESID 
| | Situate Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, and 18,- 


ANSON ROAD, TUFNELL PARK, N. 


Let at Rentals amounting to £600 per Annum. 


Held by separate Leases for EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS unexpired, at Ground Rents of £5 5s. and £6 6s. each. Possession will be given of Nos. 12, 14, 18, and 13, — 
which is a Detatched House, on completion of the purchase. Also 


3 AND. 5 HUDDLESTON. ROAD, TUFNELI: PARK, 
ty Let to Messrs. Hall & Bullock, at Rentals amounting to £125 per Annum. Ja 
| : Held by separate Leases for a8 es YEARS unexpired, at £1o ros. each Ground Rent ; aiso 3 a = | 
1 No.7 PERCY VILLAS, WOODLAND ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD 
Close to the Crystal Palace (High Level) Railway Station, of the Rental of £65 per Annum, Be 


| Held on Lease for SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS from Michaelmas 1879, ata Ground Rent of £9 per Annum. With Possession on Completion of Purchase, 


u WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


i. WOR. Be BO Of me 


| At the MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., on TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1881, 
} a AT TWO O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 
; be Viewed by permission of the Teaants. Printed Particulars and Conditions of Sale at the Mart ; of Messrs. B. W. & V. POWYS, Solicitors) Lineola’s Ina 


Fields, W.C. ; and of one 
ss Mr. ABRAHAM BOOTH, Auctioneer and Surveyor, 284 Camden Road, N. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of 
x Soot Te Sineke rest. Square, in a ity of Lenten : and Published at 136 Strand, London, ) 
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